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BOROUGH OF MARGATE requires under 
N.J.€ Service Conditions: ASSISTANT 
SOLICITOR, salary within £650/£810 accord- 
ing to qualifications Experience in local 
government, conveyancing and advocacy pre- 
ferable. Duties include some administrative 
work 

Apply, giving age, education, appointments 
held (with dates and salaries) and two referees, 
to Town Clerk, 40, Grosvenor Place, Margate, 
by September 3, 1954 Canvassing will 
disqualify 


COVENTRY CORPORATION 
METHODS OFFICER and (+) 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT in Town Clerk’s 
Department (Establishment Section). Salaries 
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Coventry Completed applications by 
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BRorot GH OF WATFORD 
Appointment of Law Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Law Clerk. Applicants should be 
able to undertake normal conveyancing 
including mortgage advances under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts and the Housing 
Acts 

Local Government experience an advantage, 
but not essential 

Salary : Grade IV (£580 « £15—£625) 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned 

Closing date September 10, 1954 

GORDON H. HALL, 

Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 

Watford. 
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FOUR YEARS ago the London Police Court 
Mission started at High Beech, Nutfield, Surrey, 
in ideal surroundings, an experimental Home 
for thirty-five boys on probation between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen. The results have 
been most encouraging and a Warden is now 
required to continue the work. For this post a 
graduate under forty years of age with a high 
sense of vocation is needed, preferably with 
teaching qualifications, and with a sympathetic 
knowledge of the problems of working boys 
derived from practical experience of their 
needs. The salary offered is on the scale 
£648 » £15 to £708 and then by £20 to a maxi- 
mum of £808 less £108 for residential emolu- 
ments. Initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Teachers’ or Local 
Government Superannuation Fund. 

Applications, stating age, education 
experience, together with the names of three 
referees, should be sent to the Secretary, High 
Beech Committee Hobart Place, London, 
S.W.1 


and 


Mission has a 
its experimental 
Beech, Nutfield, 


THE London 

cancy for a 
Hom High 
Surrey. The Home is for thirty-five boys on 
Probation between the ages of 15-18, and the 
Committee is looking for a Matron who is 
able to make a real contribution to the welfare 
of the boys. Duties will include catering, and 
supervision of all household and domestic 
work. Some knowledge of first aid desirable. 

Salary on the scale £380 £15 to £440 p.a. 
less £108 for residential emoluments ; initial 
salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Applications, stating age, education and ex- 
perience, together with the names of three 
referees, should be sent to the Secretary, High 
Beech Committee, 2, Hobart Place, London, 
S.W.1. 


Police Cour 
matron at 
situated at 


INQUIRIES 

YORKS H IRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant). 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS — EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.I.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 
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Wwarw ICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from solicitors 
for the post of Assistant Solicitor in the 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace and of the 
Warwickshire County Council. The com- 
mencing salary of the post will be £735 per 
annum, rising by annual increments to £810 
per annum (Grade A.P.T. VII). Previous 
local government experience is not essential. 

The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the Council, Shire Hall, Warwick, 
must be received not later than September 6, 
1954. 

L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
Clerk of the Council. 


Shire Hall, 

Warwick. 
August 3, 1954. 
Amended Advertisement. 


Cou NTY BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS 


Chief Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a commencing salary according 
to experience and qualifications within the 
scale of £950 rising by £50 p.a. to £1,100 p.a. 
The appointment is subject to the National 
Conditions of Service, the Superannuation 
Acts and to a medical examination. It will 
determinable by one month’s notice on either 
side. 

Housing accommodation will be provided. 

Applications, stating age, experience and 
educational qualifications and giving names 
and addresses of two referees, should reach me 
by September |1, 1954 

T. TAYLOR, 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, 

St. Helens. 
August 23, 1954. 


cm OF PORTSMOUTH 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a salary in accordance with 
Grade VIII (£785/860). 

Experience in advocacy is 
previous Local Government 
essential. 

The appointment is subject to one month’s 
notice on either side, the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Acts and 
to medical examination. 

Applications, in envelopes endorsed “ Assis- 
tant Solicitor,” giving particulars of age, 
qualifications, previous and present appoint- 
ments, with names of two persons to whom 
reference can be made, must be received by 
the undersigned not later than September 11, 


1954. 
V. BLANCHARD, 
Town Clerk. 


desirable, but 
experience not 


City Council Chambers, 
Clarence Parade, 
_Portsmouth. 
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Borrowing from Scotland 

The Summary Jurisdiction (Scotland) Act, 1954, comes into 
force on January 1, 1955. It isa consolidating Act, and in looking 
through it we observe various differences between Scottish and 
English procedure. In two instances at least we think that 
English law might well consider borrowing from the Scottish 
procedure, because in each case it would probably result in 
some saving of time, particularly in busy courts which are hard 
pressed to complete their lists without resorting either to undue 
haste or to frequent adjournments. 

The first provision is contained in s. 34 of the Scottish Act. 
It enacts that where a witness in a summary prosecution is 
sworn in one case and is examined at the same diet in sub- 
sequent cases against the same or different persons accused of 
offences under the same statute as in the first case, he need not 
take the oath for those subsequent cases. It is sufficient if the 
judge reminds him in each case that he is still on oath. We have 
heard, in English courts, of the practice of a witness swearing to 
speak the truth “* in each and all my cases,” but we know of no 
authority for this, and we believe that a witness must be sworn 
afresh in each case. We see no reason, however, why a provision 
similar to that in the Scottish s. 34 should not be incorporated 
in our Magistrates’ Courts Act. It is not very dignified when a 
court is dealing, in their absence, with a series of defendants for 
minor motoring offences to hear the officer concerned gabbling 
the oath as a preliminary to giving his evidence in each case. 
We agree that he should not gabble, but in such circumstances 
the temptation to do so is strong. 

The second provision is in s. 36 of the Scottish Act. It runs 
contrary to the accepted principle of English law that after a 
plea of not guilty there can be no admissions in a criminal case, 
but unless one is convinced that this is a principle which must 
never be modified the Scottish practice seems to us to be founded 
on sound common-sense. 

Section 36 is best dealt with by setting it out in full : 

36 (1) It shall not be necessary in any summary prosecution 
for either party to lead proof of any fact which is admitted by the 
opposite party, or to prove any documents the terms and applica- 
tion of which are not in dispute, and copies of any documents 
may, by agreement of the parties, be accepted as equivalent 
to the originals. 

Provided that this subsection shall not apply unless the accused 
has legal assistance in his defence. 

(2) Admissions or agreements under the last foregoing 
subsection may be made by lodging with the clerk of court a 
minute signed by the person or persons making the same or by 
his or their counsel or solicitor, and any facts and documents 
so admitted or agreed shall be accepted as if they had been 
duly proved. 
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We can imagine many occasions on which such a procedure 
would save time in court and would prevent busy people being 
brought unnecessarily from their work, and we cannot see how 
the accused or the interests of justice would be prejudiced. 


Aiding and Abetting by Supervisor of an 
“L”’ Driver 


We have seen a report of a case which was heard at a metro- 
politan magistrates’ court in which it is stated that the learned 
magistrate held that an experienced motorist who accompanies a 
learner should not be convicted of aiding and abetting the offence 
of driving without due care and attention when the learner meets 
with an accident unless he has incited or assisted the offence. It 
is reported that in the case in question the supervisor pleaded 
guilty to the offence, but was advised by the learned magistrate 
to change his plea, and did so. The magistrate is reported as 
saying “* He is charged with aiding and abetting. It is a horrify- 
ing thought that if one takes out a learner and the learner makes a 
mistake the person in charge may be held responsible. I can’t 
think that is the law. I am sure it isn’t. If in some way he 
incited her to do this that would be aiding and abetting.” 


The allegation made against the learner driver in the case is 
reported to have been that she took too wide a turn in driving 
out of one street into another and collided with another car. 
She was said to have done only about twelve hours’ driving at 
the time and the summons against her was “ dismissed on pay- 
ment of £1 10s. 6d. costs.” 


Two cases come to mind in connexion with these facts. The 
first is McCrone v. Riding [1938] 1 All E.R. 157; 102 J.P. 109. In 
this case it was held that ** due care and attention ” is something 
not related to the proficiency of the driver but governed by the 
essential needs of the public on the highway, and that there are 
not two standards, one for the learner and one for the experienced 
driver, but one standard only. With this case in mind, a driver 
who drives so as to collide with another vehicle in the way this 
defendant is said to have done may be counted fortunate to have 
been dealt with in the way she was. 

The other case is Rubie v. Faulkner [1940] 1 All E.R. 285; 
104 J.P. 161. In this case the conviction of a supervisor for 
aiding and abetting an offence of driving without due care and 
attention by an “L” driver was upheld by the High Court. 
The justices who convicted did so because in their view the super- 
visor should have told the driver not to attempt to pass another 
vehicle at the place he showed he was intending to, and thus by 
his passive conduct—in other words by his completely refraining 
from doing or saying anything in the matter at all—the super- 
visor aided and abetted the driver to commit the offence. Lord 
Hewart, C.J., said “* The only condition, or one of the conditions, 
upon which the holder of a provisional licence is allowed to 
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drive a vehicle upon a road is that he shall be under the super- 
vision of . . . a person of experience in the driving of motor 
vehicles. The essence of the provision is that there must be a 
supervisor competent to supervise, and it is only if there is such a 
person present that the driving of a vehicle is permitted by the 
holder of a provisional licence . . . it seems to me that the justices 
were quite entitled to come to the conclusion to which they did 
come, namely, that, by his passive conduct in circumstances in 
which something was needed to be done in order to fulfil the 
duties of a supervisor he aided and abetted the appellant to 
commit this offence.” 

On the authority of this case it seems to be going too far to 
say that the supervisor of a learner (who, incidentally has done 
only 12 hours’ driving) cannot be guilty of aiding and abetting 
her in an offence against s. 12 of the 1930 Act unless he “ incites ” 
her to do something which constitutes bad driving. If by 
remaining purely passive he can escape all liability he might as 
well not be there. 

We comment on this as a matter of general interest, but we have 
in mind that the report we have seen may not give the full facts 
of the case. 


Street Garages 

The difficulties of car owners about parking in congested 
districts are becoming a problem that is not easy to solve. One 
aspect of it is the position of visitors to hotels and other establish- 
ments who wish to leave cars outside for a long time or perhaps 
all night. This is often likely to cause serious obstruction which 
it is the duty of the police to prevent. 


At Bath recently, when some visitors were summoned for 
leaving their cars outside hotels without lights, it was stated that 
hotel proprietors were sometimes to blame for telling their 
patrons they could leave their cars outside, with the result 
that some streets became all-night garages. The chairman of 
the bench expressed sympathy with those who had unwittingly 
committed offences. 

Motorists must realize that when they leave their cars in a 
street where there is no intimation that a space has been set 
aside for parking they take a risk, especially if a little reflection 
shows that there is a real danger that inconvenience may be 
caused. It is also clear that occupiers of premises cannot give 
permission to visitors or others to park in a public street. The 
most they can sometimes say is that objection has not so far 
been taken by the police, though the car owner must take the 
responsibility. At Bath it was said that hotel keepers had actually 
been warned, and at another sitting of the court the chairman 
warned them that they might render themselves liable to pro- 
secution for aiding and abetting. 


Conferences Instead of Recriminations 
In discussing road safety there is always the tendency for one 


class of road user to blame another class ; the pedestrian blames 
the motorist for excessive speed or recklessness, the cyclist con- 
tends that the motorist shows him no consideration and the 
motorist blames both for many faults. That is a general 
statement, but it is roughly true. What is rather amusing is 
to note the change of attitude in the same person according to 
whether he happens to be driving a car, riding a bicycle or walk- 
ing at a particular time, and this points to the truth, which is that 
all classes of road users are sometimes to blame. 

The Oxford Times recently welcomed the news that the organi- 
zations representing motorists and cyclists are now getting 
together in an attempt to set their respective “* houses ” in order 
and that each is to try to overcome the shortcomings of its own 
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class of road user in relation to the other. “* There is certainly 
much that can be done by both sides,”’ says the article. “* Motor- 
ists can help cyclists by refraining from flinging open the offside 
door in their path, by proper attention to lights, by looking out 
for cyclists when turning left or pulling into the kerb, and in other 
ways. Cyclists can do their part by paying attention to their 
own rear lamps, signalling properly, not riding between vehicles 
in heavy traffic, and generally taking extra care when 
turning.” 

Joint discussions from time to time are contemplated. These 
are likely to do far more good than continued recriminations. 
It is always better to try to understand the other man’s point of 
view than to attack him without examining one’s own point of 
view in order to see if that is open to criticism. 


Wiltshire from Tuscany 


We notice in The Times that an appeal to quarter sessions has 
been lodged, in accordance with s. 4 of the Obscene Publications 
Act, 1857, in the case where Swindon magistrates held the 
Decameron to be an obscene book, publication of which was in 
their opinion a misdemeanour proper to be prosecuted as such, 
in terms of s. | of that Act. Until the appeal has been disposed 
of, it would be improper to discuss the merits, but there is no 
objection to stating certain facts. In R. v. Thomson (1900) 
54 J.P. 457, an Old Bailey jury held The Heptameron of Margaret 
of Navarre not to be obscene ; this is a derivative, and we suppose 
all critics would say an inferior derivative, of the Decameron, 
as are some of Shakespeare’s plots. At the Old Bailey, Mr. 
Chartres Biron, afterwards Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, 
argued for the defence that the Heptameron was an accepted 
part of the world’s literature, as was argued unsuccessfully at 
Swindon by Mr. R. J. Parker, the solicitor appearing for the 
bookseller who had sold the Decameron. The summing-up 
at the Old Bailey by the Common Serjeant was approved by the 
High Court in R. v. Barraclough (1906) 70 J.P. 14. A second 
curious fact is that it was also at Swindon that the magistrates a 
few weeks ago were rebuked by the Lord Chief Justice (Thomson 
v. Chain Libraries, Ltd., ante, p. 336) for requiring the informant, 
in an earlier case under s. | of the Act of 1857, to prove obscenity 
by pointing to the objectionable passages. That Swindon has 
so soon come again into the news in the same context (and, this 
time, in a news item which will fly round the world), can be no 
more than a coincidence—unless it be supposed that another 
Florentine of literary fame has come to Wiltshire; that 
Boccaccio has been made a stooge by Machiavelli. 


Trouble in the Garden 


The ill-fated Crichel Down is destined, like various predecessors 
to vibrate in the memory until some fresh nomen horrendum is 
discovered. It is therefore unfortunate that in speaking of Sir 
Thomas Dugdale’s resignation, when the appointment of his 
successor was announced, the B.B.C. spoke of the case as having 
to do with “ requisitioned’ property. If the story must be 
dragged by the ears into everything that happens, the press and 
the B.B.C. at least owe it to the public to get the story right. 
Nothing of what happened could have happened had Crichel 
Down been requisitioned, and paras. 4 and 5 of Sir Andrew 
Clark’s report (Cmd. 9176) state at the outset that it had been 
compulsorily purchased. The fact of compulsory purchase is 
repeated with emphasis in para. 8 of Sir Andrew Clark’s “ con- 
clusions.” Is it to this elementary misunderstanding that the 
case owes some of its present popularity? The Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, after a public inquiry, accepts 
many of the proposals for Cambridge submitted to him by the 
county council ; Crichel Down is invoked by the parties who had 
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stated their case unsuccessfully at the inquiry. So it is when the 
city council of Worcester, acting by statute independently of 
Ministers, decides to deprive eight hundred tenants (such is the 
the number given in the press) of garden ground in order to lay 
out strips of lawn. It is curious that the immediate trouble should 
have been gardens, both in the Leeds evictions of which we spoke 
at p. 509, ante, and at Worcester. Can it be that the town 
dweller, an enthusiast for acquiring a garden after spending 
his early life abutting upon city streets, finds after a few years 
that it is more trouble than he expected, and so lets it sink into 
neglect ? Neglect was the complaint at Leeds. At Worcester, 
however, the council’s motive seems to have been a wish to 
present to the world a shining morning face of suburban lawns, 
in place of the diversity of cottages. Samuel Butler admitted 
that he never “ felt’? chicory and seed onions as aesthetic 
objects, till he saw them in a country parson’s garden. “ Wall 
flowers and jerusalem artichokes are well enough (one can 
imagine the first citizen saying to the second) in a village not 
yet uplifted to urbanity, but we really cannot allow such humble 
rustics to distract the eye in our modern town. The private 
landlord cannot nowadays enforce uniformity on his estate, 
but, thanks to the exclusion of local authoritgg$ from the Rent 
Restrictions Act, we can.” Crichel Down, from which we 
started, has not much to do with this type of domination, though 
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the newspapers suppose it has. The episode might more aptly be 
brought within a charming hyperbole of the Dean of Norwich, 
who in a sermon saw his city in the guise of Naboth’s vineyard, 
when the council refused this summer to fluorinate the city’s 
water supply—as had apparently been advised by some outside 
authority. Ahab’s object in proposing to make a compulsory 
purchase order (as any reader who attended the Church of 
England last Sunday will have been reminded) was to round off 
the palace grounds: it is certain that his garden of herbs was 
kept better than Naboth’s one man holding. Ahab by self 
abasement got off during his own life, but his widow and seventy 
sons were murdered as a punishment. William the Conqueror 
ousting peasants io improve the forest also got away with it, 
but his son met trouble. Today we manage these things better ; 
people put bits of paper in a box, and thus hand to locally 
elected persons (and officials more or less controlled by those 
elected persons) power over the daily lives and property of the 
voters that would have horrified the Star Chamber, let alone 
Elijah, and would have made an ancient king’s eyes start from 
his head with envy. And the councillors never have to sit in 
sackcloth ; even if they lose the next election they feel confident 
that no Jehu will call upon two or three municipal officials to 
throw their widows from the town hall balcony, and pile their 
children’s skulls beside the gate. 


“THE UNKNOWN MAN” 


By CHARLES BREAKS 


At various times the policeman, the magistrates and the jury 
hear of a gentleman who may beclassified as ““The Unknown Man.” 


The police officer perhaps hears of him for the first time when 
he has detained an individual and on searching him and finding 
stolen property in his possession, is calmly informed that the 
article or property in question has been bought from “‘ a man” 
—or it has just been handed to him by “‘ a man.” 


Asked who the man is, the offender cannot help further than 
“He was a complete stranger,” but pressed for further details 
can often describe the stranger with great detail. 


Apparently this unknown stranger frequents a variety of places, 
including public houses, clubs, cafés, docks, ships, and streets, and 
there is hardly a commodity under the sun that he cannot handle. 


Let us take the following example of how “ The Unknown 
Man” can come into the picture. A valuable watch is found 
in a suspect’s possession ; the suspect asked to account for it 
being in his possession, calmly informs the police officer that 
‘“* He bought it off a man in a pub.” He probably adds the day 
and the date of the transaction and for good measure gives the 
price he paid for it. Queried as to “‘ the man in the pub’s” 
name, address and description, to enable the matter to be further 
clarified, the illegal possessor of the watch declares that he has 
either “ never seen him before” or has “ only seen him a few 
times.” If he has never seen him before, it would appear 
coincidental that on that particular day or evening in that 
particular pub “‘The Unknown Man” was prepared to sell the 
watch at a bargain price—‘* He said he was hard up and I 
could have it for a quid !”’ Real generosity on the unknown’s 
part, for a watch worth £20. The watch, by the way, having 
been reported to the police as stolen some days previously. 


Now, if the suspect has met this unknown benefactor before, 
he may just be able to remember that the man’s christian name 
was “ Johnnie,” but there seems to be no limit to his christian 
names, it may be Johnnie, Jimmy, Harry, anything in the line 
of christian names ; apparently his surname is a useless appendage, 
never asked for, never given. 


The remarkable thing about ** The Unknown Man ”’ is that he 
never desires to make a profit on the jewellery, cloth, counter- 
feit money, marihuana, footwear, meat or the myriad articles 
he travels around with to sell (or give) to individuals who have 
unluckily fallen into the hands of the law. 


Perhaps a suspect has not even made a purchase, but has 
been accosted by “ The Unknown Man ” who has handed him 
a length of valuable export cloth with the request to “ hold it 
a minute!” “The Unknown Man” having then handed the 
suspect the cloth, has walked away and up to the time of 
interrogation by the policeman with the suspect, has not 
returned. Quite innocently the suspected one placed the cloth 
over his arm (under his neatly folded raincoat) and when stopped 
at the dock gate by a policeman could give no concrete reason 
why he was walking away too. 

Then again, the description given of “* The Unknown Man” 
varies from the vague to the vivid. His dress has apparently 
the full range of a multiple tailor—his stature can shrink or 
lengthen at will—apart from false beards and dark glasses, his 
facial appearance is remarkably protean in shape, colour and age. 


“The Unknown Man” may even stop an individual in the 
street and hand him a parcel with the request to “ wait at the 
street corner until someone comes along and asks if the parcel 
is for Harry’; no, the gentleman who is being questioned by 
the policeman, does not know who Harry is or who was going 
to be the collector, but he felt he must do the stranger who 
handed him the parcel a good turn and really he was just on 
his way to the street corner to await this other mysterious contact. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that the passing of years 
and the time of day or night makes no difference to ‘* The 
Unknown Man’s ” generous nature. 

So, if a judge, magistrate, policeman, lawyer or juryman has 
read about the Neanderthal Man, the Denmark Man or other 
of the species of homo sapiens, he must not overlook the fact 
that sooner or later he will become aware of the existence of 
the criminals’ evergreen accomplice, “* The Unknown Man.” 
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WILLIAM LAMPARD’S “ EIRENARCHIA ” 


By JOHN HALES-TOOKE 


“We must not make a scarecrow of the Law,” wrote 
Shakespeare, and promptly proceeded to do so, for his mind, 
if not his back, still tingled with the memories of a whipping 
earned by poaching, long before Fantasy commenced her reign 
at the Globe Theatre, London. 

There was, however, one other writing at much the same time 
as Shakespeare, who did not agree either with the Bard—or 
Mr. Bumble, who at a still later time complained so venomously 
and ungrammatically that “* The Law is a ass.” 

Writing from Lincoln’s Inn in 1610, William Lampard 
thought so highly of English law in his day, that he wrote a manual 
for his fellow county gentlemen, who played the part of “* Justices 
of the Peace ” in his beloved county of Kent. 

The justices of the other counties were not expressly excluded 
from this textbook, but in the precedents and examples quoted, 
it was George Multon or Edward Wotton, Knight, “ one of 
the Justices of the Peace of our Soveraigne Lord the King’s 
Majesty within the Countie of Kent” who was addressing 
“ Greeting’ to the constables of the Hundred of Worteham 
and the Borsholder of the Towne of Ingtham ...” Such 


greetings usually preceded a cursory invitation in the following 


vein : 

“I command you ioyntly and severally, that immediately 
upon the receipt hereof, you cause A.B. of Ingtham, in the 
Said Countie, Yoeman, to come before me at my house in 
Ingtham aforesaid, to find Sufficient Surety and mainprice 
for the Peace to be kept towards our Said Soveraigne Lord, 
and all his liege people, and especially towards C.D. of the 
Said Towne of Ingtham Taylor, and if the Said A.B. shall refuse 
thus to do, that then you safely convey him to the next Gaole of 
his Majesty in the Said Countie, there to remain untill he shall 
willingly do the same.” 

This precedent quoted at length, shows not only the relative 
simplicity of the legal jargon of the day—but should be of con- 
siderable interest to the modern practitioner. In essence it is the 
same, and is sued for the same purpose in the petty sessional and 
justices’ courts of today, when persons are required to find 
sureties for keeping the peace. 

The text in which Lampard explains these mysteries to his 
rural neighbours is not only simple but might well have come from 
a modern textbook if the quaintness of the spelling is excused. 


The Keeping of the Peace was, however, not the sole topic 
which concerned Lampard and his hard-riding pupils. Highways, 
especially those in the Weald, alehouses, the supervision of food 
and drink, were their care ; the hounding of Catholics, witches 
and poachers, a responsibility eagerly sought; while the 
whipping of idle, insolent apprentices was a duty most pleasur- 
ably pursued! 

Nonetheless one cannot but feel that it was the maintaining of 
the quality and repute of the native Kentish broad cloth which 
was especially dear to their hearts, for severe indeed were the 
penalties incurred by those who transgressed either in the 
dimensions or texture of this product. 


For all that he was the forerunner of local government, the 
justice’s main preoccupation was keeping the peace. For that pur- 
pose King Edward III had called him into being. Lampard put 
it thus : 

“For as much as the Conservation of the Peace standeth 
partly in proving that it be not broken, and partly in punishing 


such as have already violated and broken it, and for that any 
one Justice of the Peace is Sufficiently armed with authoritie 
(out of the Sessions) to prevent the breach of the Peace, both by 
taking Suretie for the keeping of it, and for the good behaviour 
of the offenders.” 


The idea of surety was not new even in Lampard’s day. The 
Normans knew something akin to it in their system of “* Treuers ” 
—whence sprang our modern word “truce.” He who had 
threatened a breach of the peace met his intended victim in open 
court—and taking him by the hand swore on his oath that 
neither he nor anyone else for whom he was responsible would 
do him hurt. The Normans were scarcely naive enough to let 
matters rest there, for Lampard continues : 

“* But our governors, knowing that evil men be more restrained 
by losse of goods than by conscience of an oath, have used to take 
sure bond and that to the King for the securities of such as be 
in fear... And it is called Surety, of the word ‘ Securitas’ 
because the party that was in feare, is thereby the more secure 
and quiet.” 

Could any explanation be simpler or more concise ? 


As to when a justice could command a surety to be found the 
examples are as explicit as they are amusing. “If he see men 
contending in hote words and threatening the one to hurt or 
kill the other, he may of discretion, and ought of duetie (as I 
thinke) to command them to find Suretie of the Peace and 
thereby provide for their mutuall safetie.”. Admirable advice 
but how often followed. It would be more in keeping with the 
Jacobean justice to set his lackeys on the brawlers and thrash 
them until they mended their manners! 


More commonly a justice would command surety to be found 
at the request of someone who had been threatened, but only if 
“* threatened that he shall be hurt in his bodie or that his house 
or goods shall be burnt.”’ Other evils had to be countered by 
other legal devices. 


A husband could demand the peace against his wife, and this 
too if he were a justice—but a wife in similar plight could scarcely 
apply to the same bench for the like surety against her husband— 
for in granting her request a fellow justice would “ bring the 
office in contempt, and himselfe to reproof by it.” 


A madman was under a similar handicap for he “ should not 
have Surety of the peace at his own request because he lacked 
the capacity to ask for it.” It was for the justices to exercise 
their discretion and make an order on his behalf. 


It is now an accepted fact that aliens—other than enemy 
aliens—are on the same footing as our own countrymen, and are 
thus entitled to equal protection from the law. This was by no 
means certain in the first decade of the seventeenth century, for 
although many authorities thought that some distinction should 
be drawn between alien enemies and those who were friendly, 
Lampard writes : “an alien borne (and no denizen) ought not 
to have this Surety at his desire.”” But here again an interesting 
distinction arises. The Merchant Stranger had long enjoyed a 
protection which was not accorded to those who were not en- 
gaged in trade. Referring to merchants, Magna Carta itself 
provided that “ Such of them as be not enemies to the realme 
may both safely come into the realme and tarrie here and goe 
hence, at their free pleasures.” 


Of the other exceptions to the justice’s jurisdiction one is 
both charming and naive in its condescension to the peerage, 
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“* For such an opinion have the law conceived of the peaceable 
disposition of noblemen, that it hath been thought enough to 
take one of their promises upon honour not to break the peace 
against a man.” It seems churlish to add that the Court of Star 
Chamber was at its zenith when Lampard was writing, and that 
had any nobleman been so rash as to hazard his honour a 
squadron of cavalry would have promptly been dispatched to 
bring him to account! 

And so may one pursue Lampard’s Ejrenarchia through 
four books of fascinating reading. Not only does one glean an 
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insight into the workings of seventeenth century English law, 
but one sees there the typical country gentlemen of the age 
unravelling the problems that beset his kind and era. 


Jacques was biased in his word-portrait of the justice. Too 
many were hardriding and hardliving squires—and not at all 
“In fair round belly with good capon lined,”’ and in many cases 
Lampard and his friends but anticipated the plea of Froude, 
when he wrote : 


“ Justice without Wisdom is impossible.” 


DISUSED BURIAL GROUNDS 


The law relating to disused burial grounds and closed church- 
yards has now been in force for many years, and is scattered over 
a number of statutes, which have to some extent acquired a not 
altogether inappropriate obscurity. Difficulties sometimes arise 
in practice, when a local authority are called upon, or sometimes 
take the initiative themselves, to clear up and improve some dank 
and dark corner in which the bones of sixteenth or seventeenth 
century citizens lie mouldering, and it is understood that the 
Disused Churchyards Commission of the Church Assembly 
of the Established Church is at present considering parts of the 
law, and that amending legislation (to be included in the promised 
consolidating statute of the burial laws) may be introduced in 
the near future. It may therefore be useful to summarize the 
more important provisions of the existing law, with particular 
reference to the position of local authorities (i.e., in this context, 
county borough, non-county borough, urban district and parish 
councils). 

In the first place, it should be made clear that a “ closed ” 
burial ground or churchyard is one in which any further burials 
have been prohibited by Order in Council, made under the 
Burial Act, 1853. Such an order may be made only “ for the 
protection of the public health,”’ and there is no specified time 
during which there must have been no burial in the ground 
before which an order can be made. A “ disused burial ground ” 
—an expression which appears in the Open Spaces Act, 1906— 
means any burial ground, churchyard or cemetery, whether 
consecrated or not, “which has been at any time set apart 
for the purpose of interment,” but which is no longer used for 
interment, whether or not it has been formally closed by Order 
in Council as above mentioned. 


CLOSED BURIAL GROUNDS 


Under s. 18 of the Burial Act, 1855, the burial board or the 
parochial church council (as the case may be) are required to 
maintain any closed burial ground or churchyard “in decent 
order,” and “to do the necessary repair to the walls and other 
fences thereof ’’. They may render a certificate of their expenses 
incurred under the section to the overseers—now, of course, 
the local authority—and they are then entitled to be repaid 
those expenses out of the general rate fund, and the local 
authority have no right to challenge the reasonableness of the 
expenses, or to enforce the duties of the board. In the case of a 
closed churchyard (an expression which is not defined, but by 
the context, it can only apply to a churchyard of the Established 
Church), when such a certificate is given (for the first time after 
1933), the functions and liabilities of the parochial church council 
(vested in them under the Parochial Church Councils (Powers) 
Measure, 1921) with respect to the maintenance and repair 
of the churchyard, are thereupon transferred to the local authority 
(Local Government Act, 1933, s. 269 (2)). In such a case, 
therefore, as from the giving of the certificate, the local authority 


will have to pay the expenses therein referred to and over which 
they will have had no control, but thereafter the authority them- 
selves will be responsible for the upkeep of the churchyard. 
Presumably the authority can request the churchwardens (or 
the church council) to act as their agents in supervising any 
work it may be necessary to carry out; e.g., the verger or the 
sexton may be employed part time by the local authority to trim 
the grass and weed the paths, etc. 


DISUSED BURIAL GROUNDS 

These are dealt with mainly in the Open Spaces Act, 1906, 
and the earlier legislation which that statute largely replaced. 
Under this Act, a local authority may acquire by agreement 
(for valuable or nominal consideration) any estate or interest 
in any burial ground (not only disused grounds), or they may, 
inter alia, undertake the entire or partial care, management and 
control of any ground without acquiring any estate or interest 
therein (but presumably they may do so only with the consent 
of the owner of the ground). If they have so acquired an estate 
or interest in, or control over, the ground, they must hold and 
administer the burial ground in trust to allow the enjoyment 
thereof by the public as an open space, and also under proper 
control and regulation and for no other purpose, and further 
they must maintain and keep the ground in a good and decent 
state (1906 Act, ss. 9 and 10). In order that they may be enabled 
to carry out these duties, the local authority may make byelaws 
under s. 15 of the 1906 Act (subject to the confirmation of the 
Home Secretary) for the regulation of the ground, and also 
(subject as hereafter mentioned) they may “ inclose it or keep it 
inclosed with proper railings and gates, and may drain, level, 
lay out, turf, plant, ornament, light, provide with seats, and 
otherwise improve it, and do all such works and things and 
employ such officers and servants as may be requisite for the 
purposes aforesaid or any of them ” (1906 Act, s. 10). 

However, in the case of a disused burial ground, whether this 
was consecrated or not, the powers of management given by 
s. 10 may not be used so as to erect a “ building ” anywhere on 
the ground : Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884, s. 3, as amended 
by s. 4 of the Open Spaces Act, 1887 (which section is the only 
part of the latter Act left unrepealed by the 1906 Act). This 
section does not prohibit the enlargement of an existing church, 
chapel, meeting-house or other place of worship, or the erection 
of a memorial or tomb, but a new church would be prohibited ; 
so would a bandstand (Attorney-General v. St. Pancras Vestry 
(1893), 58 J.P. 22) or a urinal, but not apparently, a tool shed 
(see Bermondsey Borough Council vy. Mortimer [1926] P. 87). 

The playing of games or sports is prohibited in any burial 
ground except with the permission of the bishop of the diocese 
(in the case of a consecrated ground), or of the persons from 
whom the local authority have acquired the ground or who have 
granted control thereover (in any other case). In the case of a 
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consecrated burial ground (whether disused or not), none of the 
powers of management above mentioned may be exercised by 
the local authority until they have been authorised to do so by 
the licence or faculty of the bishop of the diocese, and a licence 
or faculty will also have to be applied for before any tombstone 
or monument is removed or its position is changed. In the case 
of any disused burial ground, before any scheme of clearance 
or removal of tombstones, etc., is undertaken, a detailed state- 
ment of the particulars thereof has to be prepared, notices 
have to be sent to any known relatives of the persons whose 
deaths are recorded thereon (presumably the local authority 
should make all reasonable enquiries), and advertisements of 
the proposals have to be published (see 1906 Act, s. 11). 


CLOSED/DISUSED GROUNDS 
It is not altogether clear that a local authority can automatically 
exercise the powers of management given by s. 10 of the 1906 Act 
in respect of a closed churchyard, simply by virtue of the statutory 
transfer of the functions of maintenance under s. 269 (2) of 
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the Local Government Act, 1933. The powers of s. 10 are 
vested only in a local authority who have “ acquired any estate 
or interest in or control over any open space or burial ground 
under this Act,” and it is therefore suggested that in the case 
of a closed churchyard, the local authority should ask the 
parochial church council to agree to the “ control ” vesting in the 
local authority—there seems to be no method of compulsory 
acquisition of control. In the case of a closed burial ground, 
not being a churchyard, the interests of the board and the local 
authority may not be readily capable of reconciliation, for in 
this case the board retain the power to decide what maintenance 
work is necessary—at the expense of the rates. 


If a disused burial ground is acquired by a local authority 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, its subsequent 
use will be subject to the procedure of the Town and Country 
Planning (Churches, Places of Religious Worship and Burial 
Grounds) Regulations, 1948, S.I., 1948 No. 401, made under 
s. 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, as re-enacted 
in sch. 11 to the 1947 Act. J.F.G. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF APPEAL 
(Before Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., Jenkins and Hodson, L.JJ.) 
Wy. W 
June 22, 23, 24, July 12, 13, 1954 
Desertion—Termination—Decree nisi of nullity. 

Appeat by wife from an order of Mr. Commissioner BusH James, 
oO. 

The parties lived together in a house belonging to the wife. In 
November, 1946, the wife told the husband to leave the house, and he 
did so. In 1950 the husband presented a petition for nullity, and on 
November 8, 1951, a decree nisi was granted in his favour, but on 
March 12, 1952, the Court of Appeal allowed an appeal by the wife 
and set aside the decree nisi. In January, 1953, the husband presented 
a petition for dissolution of the marriage on the ground of the wife’s 
constructive desertion based on his eviction from the matrimonial 
home in 1946. The wife denied desertion, and pleaded that, if ever 
she had been in a state of desertion, such desertion had been ter- 
minated by her offers of reconciliation which had been refused by the 
husband, and that from November 8, 1951, until March 12, 1952, the 
parties were living apart by reason of the decree nisi. 

Held, (i) although a decree of judicial separation, or, which was 
equivalent, a separation order made by a court of summary jurisdiction, 
prevented the continuance of desertion after the date of such decree or 
order, the making of a decree nisi did not of itself put an end to 
desertion, and it was a question of fact in each case whether desertion 
had been terminated. 

(ii) the wife was guilty of desertion in 1946, the pronouncement of 
the decree of nullity had not affected her mind or conduct, and, as she 
failed to prove a genuine repentance and sincere and reasonable 
attempts to get the husband back, her state of desertion had not been 
terminated, and the husband was entitled to a decree. 

Appeal dismissed. 
Nield, Q.C., and Fairweather, for the wife; Simon, 
Garland, for the husband. 
Scadding & Bodkin. 
Barrister-at-Law.) 


Counsel : 
1 oll and H. G 
Solicitors : Bishop & Cooke ; 
(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., 


DIVORCE AND ADMIRALTY DIVISION 
(Before Barnard, J.) 

LE ROY-LEWIS vy. LE ROY-LEWIS 

July 2, 1954 


Maintenance—Desertion by husband 
Liability of husband. 


PROBATE, 


Husband and Wife Wife 
capable of earning her living 

The parties were married on July 4, 1947. Before the marriage the 
wife had been employed as a shop assistant. The husband was of 
independent means, and he allowed the wife £5 a week for house- 
keeping. On June 21, 1952, the husband deserted the wife and thence- 
forth made her weekly payments of £3. The wife applied for an order 
for her maintenance, alleging that the husband had wilfully neglected 


to provide her with reasonable maintenance. The husband contended 
that, there being no children and the wife being young, she should 
return to the position she was in before the marriage and earn her 
living. 

Held, the marriage having ended through no fault of the wife, 
there was no reason why she should go back to earning her living to 
reduce the husband’s liability to maintain her, and she was entitled to 
an order for the payment, after deduction of tax, of £6 a week. 

Counsel : Eastham for the wife ; Lovegrove for the husband. 

Solicitors: C. Butcher & Simon Burns; Burton, Yeates & Hart; 
for Malcolm, Wilson & Cobby, Worthing. 

(Reported by G. F. L. Bridgman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


NORFOLK COUNTY 


Miss Kathleen May Blomfield, West House, Watton, Norfolk. 
Sydney Herbert Harvey, The Street, Saham Toney, Thetford. 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Earle Long, The Grange, Heydon, Norfolk. 
Miss Cicely Alicia Winifred McCall, East Carleton, Norwich. 
Clifford John Morgan, Marlingford, Norwich. 

David Wilson, Colney, Norwich. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Frederick Charles Llewellyn Carress, 3, Midland Road, Thrapston. 

Mrs. Edith Caroline Peck, 159, High Street, Burton Latimer. 

Mrs. Margaret Mary Justice Phelps, Castle Ashby, Northampton. 

Michael Montague Reynolds, Catton Cottage, Naseby, Rugby. 

Mrs. Margaret Elaine Norman Rice, Showsley Lodge, Towcester. 

Eric James Roe, 36, Park Avenue, Rushden. 

Thomas Patrick Douglas Spens, M.B.E., Oxendon House, Market 
Harborough. - 

Edwin Arthur Steele, 94, Senwick Road, Wellingborough. 

Lt.-Col. Charles John Manning Watts, Poplars House, Rothers- 
thorpe, Northampton. 


YORKS (N.R.) COUNTY 


Mrs. Betty Dickson, Upsall Grange, Nunthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

John Andrew Gavin, 63, Redcar Road, South Bank, Middlesbrough. 

Major Thomas Hall, Durley Lodge, Firby Road, le. 

Robert Milroy Macaulaly, Sandy Heath, Moor e, Strensall, 
York. 

Miss Hilda Grace Morritt, Rokeby Grove, Barnard Castle. 

Mrs. Ruth Potts, Broughton House, Great Broughton, Stokesley. 

George Randall, 391, Thornaby Road, Thornaby-on-Tees. 

Mrs. Norah Emily Fleury Teulon, Hazel Bush House, Malton Road, 
York. 

Allan Walker, 36, Water End, Brompton, Northallerton. 

Mrs. Alice Irene Watson, 23, Skippers Lane, Normanby, Middles- 
brough. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


_ LOCAL VALUATION PANELS 

The County Councils Association drew the attention of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government to difficulties which are constantly 
arising from the requirement of s. 44 (3) of the Local Government 
Act, 1948, that a valuation court must consist of either the chairman 
or deputy chairman of the panel and two other members. This means 
that the court cannot act unless all three members are present and 
able to adjudicate. Sometimes considerable inconvenience is caused 
and it is understood that a number of local valuation panels have 
suggested that the section should be amended. The most general 
suggestion which has been made is that if one of the three summoned 
fails to arrive, then the other two should, with the consent of the 
parties, proceed to hear and decide the case. Apparently the Ministry 
prefer this suggestion to another suggestion that the number of members 
should be increased to a maximum of five as it is thought that this 
might encourage members to take their obligations less seriously 
and come near turning the court into a committee as well as increasing 
the cost. The association also drew attention to another difficulty 
which arises from the fact that in some counties the chairman and 
deputy chairman of the local valuation panel may be members of 
the county council and bearing in mind the Rating Appeals (Local 
Valuation Court) Regulations, difficulties are expected in any case 
where the county council would wish to appear as a party, such cases 
being more likely to arise when the new valuation lists come into 
force. 

PAYING PATIENTS 

We have seen two references in the daily press recently to the position 
of paying patients in hospital. The Sunday Express drew attention 
to the case of a child who was admitted to hospital for the removal 
of tonsils and whom his father wished his own doctor to look after. 
The boy was admitted to a private ward and the father paid for the 
services of the surgeon. His own doctor assisted in the operation. 
Afterwards, however, when the doctor called to see the boy, he was 
told that he could not treat him and that this was the responsibility of 
the hospital staff. The doctor objected to the hospital management 
committee, which supported the action which had been taken, and on 
appeal to the Minister of Health again the doctor was told that he 
could not attend the boy, because he was not under contract with the 
hospital. This decision will be thought strange by many people who 
are no doubt under the impression that a patient in a private ward, 
as distinct from a general ward, can be looked after by his own doctor 
as was the position prior to the transfer of the hospital service to the 
State. Any practitioner, specialist or general, serving on the staff of 
a hospital on a part-time basis may attend patients in private 
accommodation and receive fees for doing so, but we believe it has 
been laid down by the Minister of Health that a general practitioner 
who is not on the staff of the hospital may visit his patient in hospital 
but may not take or share responsibility for his treatment. 

The other report was quite different and was an account in the 
Se otsman, of the investigation of an allegation that patients were able 
to “jump the queue” for tuberculosis operations at a hospital in 
Lanark. It was made clear that private patients are only using the 
proportion of beds which have been made available to them and that 
no private patients can use beds which are needed for National Health 
patients. It seemed, however, according to a discussion at a meeting 
of the county council, that a person might have to wait twelve months 
or longer for an operation if he was a National Health patient but 
could have it much earlier if he was admitted as a paying patient. 


OUTPATIENT DELAYS 

The Minister of Health has sent a circular to hospital authorities 
asking them to review the working of their out-patient departments 
so that patients may get a better reception and have less time to wait 
for attention. The prominence with which this was reported in the 
national! press shows that it was quite time that definite action was 
taken in this matter. There is much criticism of the delays which occur. 
The Minister has suggested that appointments systems should not only 
be universal but should be designed to ensure as far as possible that 
each patient is called for the time when he is expected to see the doctor 
and that the old practice of “ multiple” or “ block” bookings 
should be discontinued. Special attention should be paid to the 
co-ordination of the arrangements when it is necessary for a patient 
to attend at several clinics or departments on the same day. The 
Western Daily Press has noted observations on the circular from the 
Bristol hospitals and the house governor of one hospital is reported 
as having said that the criticisms in the circular were generally invalid ; 
that block bookings had been employed for most out- -patients * ‘and 
I don’t care what the Minister says, we shall have to stick to it.” We 
hope and believe that this attitude will not be adopted pnd and 


that even at this hospital the management committee will agree that the 
suggestions made by the Minister are reasonable. If, as is the case, 
the system already operates satisfactorily in some hospitals there is 
no reason why it should not operate equally satisfactorily at others. 
It is surprising that at this stage of the development of the national 
hospital service there should be so few hospitals without an appoint- 
ments system, and that patients called for an appointment at a 
particular time frequently have to wait for an hour and often much 
longer. When there is an inevitable delay little attempt is made to 
explain to patients the reason for the delay, to win their confidence or 
to consider their comfort or needs. The Minister says there can be no 
justification for this attitude. Sometimes, however, the fault is with the 
patients who attend too early with the idea that they will then receive 
priority, but the Minister suggests that they should be discouraged 
from doing so and should always let the hospital know if they are 
unavoidably prevented from going. 

The necessity for proper reception arrangements and good public 
relations is emphasized. What is really suggested is that patients should 
be treated as anxious individuals and not as impersonal units or cases. 
There is no doubt that much ill-informed criticism should be avoided 
by the development of better relations with patients and with the 
public at large. A helpful and kindly approach to out-patients by 
receptionists and other staff that they have to t in the hospital is 
only one example of this. In addition, much caw be done both within 
the hospital, for example in waiting rooms, and outside it through the 
local press, to interest the public in the work of the hospitals and the 
difficulties with which they have to contend. We sincerely hope that 
this circular will receive the consideration it deserves and that members 
of hospital committees will give the matter their personal attention 
and will not be “ put off” by difficulties which may be suggested by 
the doctors and others who are responsible for the outpatients at 
their particular hospital. 


PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


Evidence submitted to the committee appointed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to inquire into the Economic and Financial Problems 
of the Provision for Old Age (the Phillips Committee) is contained in 
memoranda by the County Councils Association and the National 
Old People’s Welfare Committee which express very similar views. 
On future policy, it is pointed out by the association that any estimate 
of the future cost of providing service for the aged must be evaluated 
in the knowledge that existing methods of catering for their problems 
may undergo radical changes particularly in dealing with the infirm. 
About forty per cent. of all the old people in residential accommodation 
provided by local authorities under Part III of the National Assistance 
Act, 1948, are either physically or mentally infirm. Since the Act 
came into operation increased accommodation to the extent of nearly 
20,000 beds has been provided by local authorities and voluntary 
organizations; which is really a remarkable achievement. On the basis 
of the present population of persons of pensionable age the present 
total accommodation represents a percentage of 0°756 and if by 1977 
the pensionable population has increased to the extent which is 
envisaged and the present proportion of persons requiring residential 
accommodation continues it is estimated by the association that it 
may be necessary to increase the existing accommodation by some 
forty-five per cent. It is thought that taking other factors into considera- 
tion the amount of new accommodation required may well be more. 
The cost of providing accommodation in adapted houses is naturally 
much less than in erecting new buildings. According to information 
obtained by the assocation the average cost of new buildings provided 
up to the present by county councils is £1,118 per bed including the 
cost of furnishing and equipment. There is, however, no evidence 
to show that the running costs of a new building are less than an 
adapted building. The average age of persons of pensionable age in 
county Homes is about seventy-five for men and rather higher for 
women. 

Turning to the provision required for elderly persons who develop 
various symptoms of mental disorder it is suggested that there is an 
urgent need for some alternative form of residential accommodation 
for old people in this category for admission to which, certification 
under the Lunacy Acts would be unnecessary. 


Housing. 

The National Old People’s Welfare Committee draws attention to 
the need for local authorities to increase the housing provision which 
has already been made and suggests that more might be done by volun- 
tary organizations and local authorities in converting large houses 
into flatlets as has been done by the Church Army and other bodies, 
The association also referg,to the need for more housing provision but 
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also draws attention to the power of housing authorities to provide 
hostels. It is suggested that a more extensive use of this power could 
lead to considerable economy since, although the accommodation 
in hostels is in many respects similar to that provided in Part III 
Homes, the old people in hostels normally provide their own furniture 
and equipment, keep their own rooms clean and defray the full charges 
for meals taken in the common dining rooms. Furthermore, as they 
do not require care and attention, staff requirements can generally be 
limited to the appointment of a man and wife to act as wardens— 
possibly on a part-time basis. 

It is stressed by the association that the expected increase in the 
aged population will involve considerable expansion by county councils 
(as also of course by county borough councils) of the services they 
provide for old people which gives rise to the need for re-consideration 
of the present Exchequer grant provision. 

Voluntary Organizations. 

Referring to the help which can be given by voluntary organizations 
attention is drawn by the association to s. 31 of the National Assistance 
Act, 1948, under which local authorities may make contributions to the 
funds of certain voluntary organizations and the belief is expressed that a 
partial solution of the problems can be found in the encouragement and 
development of voluntary service and that much good can come from an 
extensive but wise use by local authorities of their statutory powers 
to make contributions to voluntary organizations. It is pointed out 
that whilst contributions can be made under s. 31 only to voluntary 
organizations whose activities “ consist in or include the provision of 
recreation or meals for old people,” there is nothing to prevent a 
local authority from contributing to such a voluntary organization 
for the purpose of enabling them to provide, for example, a chiropody 
or home visiting service and attention is drawn to various ancillary 
services which can be, and are, provided by voluntary organizations. 
Such as 

(a) Laundry. Arrangements whereby laundering for old people is 
undertaken at rates which are reduced owing to the elimination of 
collection and delivery which is sometimes undertaken by voluntary 
bodies. It is suggested that it might be possible for some hospitals to 
undertake laundry for old people—especially in cases of incontinency. 

(b) Mobile Libraries. These are specially designed to cater for old 
people and incidentally provide a valuable means of keeping touch 
with those who live alone. 

(c) Chiropody Services. Old people can obtain medical or surgical 
foot treatment through the general medical practitioner and hospital 
services, but there are many who do need treatment either by doctors 
or hospital staffs. Very few local health authorities have included 
chiropody in the services which they provide due largely to the reluc- 
tance of the Minister of Health to grant-aid the expenditure involved. 
In the view of the association an extension of the limited chiropody 
services at present provided—both by voluntary organizations and 
by local health authorities—would prove a most valuable contribution 
towards enabling old people to remain active in their own homes and 
so, incidentally, reduce the need for residential accommodation 

(d) Home visiting. The association regard this valuable service as 
essentially one which can best be provided by voluntary organizations, 
though welfare authorities can, and undoubtedly do, assist in the 
co-operation of these activities. 

(e) Old people's clubs are strongly commended. 

(/) “ Sitter-in” Service. In some areas successful experiments 
have been inaugurated by voluntary organizations under which a 
“ night-sitter-in ” service is provided for old people who, though 
infirm, are not so sick as to require hospital treatment and who do 
not wish to give up their independence. It is suggested that this 
service should be developed. 

The National Old Peoples Welfare Committee whilst mentioning these 
matters, expresses its concern at the wide-spread evidence of diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission to hospital for acutely sick elderly people 
and suggests that many hospital beds could be freed by the provision 
of more communal homes linked to hospitals where those elderly 
people for whom little further treatment is possible, or who no longer 
need skilled nursing care could be transferred but remain under the 
care of the same medical staff. The committee also urges the provision 
of more geriatric units in hospitals. In conclusion, it is stated that the 
committee believes that one of the guiding principles underlying the 
future of the elderly lies in ensuring that every old person has the 
opportunity to live a normal life independently in his or her own home 
as long as possible. 


FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS IN FRANCE 
The summer number of Social Service contains an article on Family 
Associations in France, which are recognized to be of special importance 
in Roman Catholic countries where large families are usual. There is 
an urge for members of a French family to help each other particularly 
when wages are low and prices are high as is the general position 
today. In some respects the associations act similarly to the Citizens 
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Advice Bureaux in this country but provide more services, including 
helping members to buy and sell domestic equipment, to exchange 
accommodation and to arrange domestic help. They watch the 
interest of the young in various ways such as in attempting to combat 
the influence of crude and harmful films. This they do by arranging 
for local cinemas to advertise the good films as being approved by the 
association. The association also runs a small cinema in Paris to show 
approved films especially in children’s programmes. In another 
sphere the associations help to improve the housing shortage by 
financing house building and sometimes by getting several families 
to join together in building their own houses, one at a time, with the 
voluntary help of an architect and a few skilled specialists belonging 
to the association. 


CHILDREN AWAY FROM HOME 


A pamphlet under this title has been issued by the Association of 
Social Workers, in which attention is drawn to the emotional dis- 
tresses which often arise when a child leaves the family circle even if 
only to go to hospital and still more when the family care is broken 
by death, illness, desertion or neglect. It is suggested that the social 
worker has an important part to play in helping and advising the 
mother of a child who is temporarily in hospital. As to the role of 
the social worker, and the “ substitute family” it is suggested that 
there is need to emphasize the following principles : 

(1) Children need always to have it explained to them why it is 
necessary for them to leave home and if they are too young to under- 
stand at the time, the reason should be given to them later. (2) Every 
child should grow up knowing his own history and even if the informa- 
tion is painful anything is better than the bewilderment that haunts 
a child who feels he is a pawn in a mysterious adult world. (3) Every 
care should be taken to see that relatives are kept in touch. 

The view is expressed that the interpretation of a theory of social 
health is one of the most important functions of the social worker so 
that she (why not also “ he” we wonder ?) can convey ideas in a simple 
straightforward way and see that the dangers of separation are realized, 
accepted and, as far as possible, avoided. 


MENTAL TREATMENT IN HOLLAND 

An article in a recent issue of the Lancet cites the experience of 
Holland as showing how mental patients can be helped and hospitals 
relieved by early outpatient care, home visiting, and after care of the 
discharged. During the last twenty years, the Dutch have developed a 
preventive mental health programme planned to keep people so far as 
possible out of hospital whereas it is suggested in the article that the 
British have succeeded in overflowing their mental hospitals. The 
Dutch are perhaps more conscious of economic competition from other 
countries, especially Germany, than we are, and they hold that the 
extensive social and health services of all highly developed countries 
must contribute to the efficiency of productive industry on who.ec 
success in the world markets these services ultimately depend. Ho:- 
pital treatment in Holland is free to eighty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion and is met by contributions to the social security fund. Those 
who administer this fund are, however, very keen on preventive 
medicine as a means to true economy. They also believe that preven- 
tive measures and treatment are often more effective when carried out 
in home and factory than in a chronic or mental hospital. In Amster- 
dam, a twenty-four hour service is provided from a central building 
where there is a team of psychiatrists and social workers who may 
be called in by the family doctor, government officials or the police. 
Any patient supervised from this centre is visited in his home, if 
necessary, for an indefinite period, and psychological treatment is 
afforded. The Dutch believe that mental illness is often caused by a 
breakdown of the social relationships in the family and the working 
situation. Patients are only sent to hospital as a last resort and this 
step is regarded as an admission of failure by the mental health service. 
It is considered that work placement, aided by regular home super- 
vision, is often the best way to retain patients as productive members of 
society. Associated with the centre are four sheltered workshops 
where patients can be reconditioned for work while their problems 
are being investigated. Personal contact is always maintained with the 
relatives of a patient living in the same home. An excellent relation- 
ship has been established with the police who are encouraged to report 
significant anti-social behaviour to the service which also advises the 
courts in more serious cases. Those operating the service have access 
to first class diagnostic facilities and laboratory tests. There is an 
excellent psychiatric clinic with 200 beds. About forty per cent. of all 
adult psychiatric patients referred to the mental health service are 
never admitted to hospital. 

It is suggested that the work of this centre has had some effect on 
reducing the suicide rate which in Amsterdam is 7-3 per 100,000 as 
compared with 11:7 in London. In Amsterdam 0-1 per cent. of the 
population are admitted to mental hospitals and in London and the 
Home Counties 0-32 per cent. 
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No. 68. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ACT, 1949, s. 5. EAVESDROPPING 
ON THE AIR 

What are believed to be the first charges brought under s. 5 of the 
Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1949, were heard at Lambeth Magistrates’ 
Court earlier this month, when two men pleaded guilty to charges of 
using, at an address in East Dulwich, wireless telegraphy apparatus with 
intent to obtain information as to the contents of messages which 
neither they nor any person on whose behalf they were acting were 
authorized by the Postmaster-General to receive. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that s. 5 of the Act was brought 
into force on April 8 last by statutory instrument, and it was thought 
that, because of the manner in which the section had come into force, 
it was not well-known that it was now operative, and the main purpose 
of the prosecution was that, through the good offices of the press, 
wide publicity might be given to the case so that people would know 
that it was now an offence to eavesdrop on the air, just as in the Middle 
Ages it was a common law offence to eavesdrop in the more usually 
accepted sense of the word. 

The prosecutor stated that one defendant was a partner, and the 
other an employee, in a firm which had been in existence for about 
two years, and had carried on a business of listening in to very high 
frequency wavelengths used by the police and fire services, to foster 
the main business of the firm, which was that of a news agency. 

The partner in the firm was fined £7 and ordered to pay £8 8s. 
costs and the employee was fined £4 and ordered to pay £2 2s. costs. 


COMMENT 

The writer feels that it is proper to report this case somewhat fully, 
and to draw attention to the statutory provisions, for it is difficult 
enough for practitioners in the courts to keep abreast of legislation 
which is brought in piecemeal by statutory instrument, and it is 
virtually impossible to expect the layman to do so. 

Section 8 of the Act provided that Part I of the Act (ss. 1-8) was to 
come into operation on such a date as the Postmaster-General might 
by order appoint, and that different dates might be appointed for 
different provisions. As stated above, s. 5 came into force on April 8 
last. 

Section 5 (a) prohibits the sending, by means of wireless telegraphy, 
of false or misleading messages which are likely to be prejudicial 
to the safety of any person, or of any vessel, aircraft or vehicle, and in 
particular, any message which falsely suggests that a vessel or air- 
craft is in distress or in needeof assistance, or is not in distress or not 
in need of assistance. The other limb of the section provides that 
anyone who, otherwise than under the authority of the Postmaster- 
General, uses wireless telegraphy apparatus with intent to obtain 
information as to the contents, sender or addressee of any message 
(whether sent by means of wireless telegraphy or not) or, except in 
the course of legal proceedings or for the purpose of any report 
thereof, discloses any information as to the contents, sender or 
addressee of any such message, being information which would not 
have come to his knowledge but for the use of wireless telegraphy, 
shall be guilty of an offence. 

By s. 14 of the Act it is enacted that offences under s. 5 may be 
punished on summary conviction with imprisonment for three months 
and a fine of £100. R.L.H 


No. 69. 
A CAR USED FOR BETTING 

On July 19 last at East Ham Magistrates’ Court, a bookmaker’s 
runner and a builder were charged with using a car on four days in 
June for the purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto, contrary 
to s. 1 of the Betting Act, 1853. 

Both defendants pleaded Not Guilty, and a police constable gave 
evidence that he kept observation on a private saloon car at Bartle 
Avenue, East Ham, on June 10, 11, 12 and 18 last, and saw men and 
women approach the car and hand betting slips and money to the 
bookmaker’s runner, who was seated beside the builder who was in 
the driving seat. On one occasion the builder alighted, looked round 
and waved to someone. Two men and a woman then went to the car 
where the runner was seated. 

On June 18, a police superintendent, with a search warrant, had 
almost reached the car when both the defendants alighted and were 
followed by several other men to the rear of the car. When the warrant 
was read to the builder he said “ It is not my car ; it’s my brother's ; 
I don’t drive.” He was invited to drive the car to the police station 
but said “I told you I can’t drive.” Both defendants were taken to 
the station in a police car and on being charged the runner said “ You 


are definitely wrong.”” In his possession were found nearly £60 in 
notes and cash, thirty-seven betting slips, a paying-out book and a 
paying-out list. The builder had only 30s. and no slips, but he had a 
driving licence and a certificate of insurance which he admitted were 
his. He then said “ Yes, it is my car. I drive it. Mr. A (the runner) 
is a friend of mine and I drive him to the * dogs’.”’ The runner said 
to the superintendent “I admit street betting, but not in the car.” 

The runner in evidence said he went to Bartle Avenue on most days, 
and on occasions the builder drove him there, but the car had never 
been used for betting purposes. The builder gave evidence that he 
did not see anyone hand slips to the runner, and he himself had never 
taken a bet. He denied that he was acting as a “ looker-out ” for 
the runner. 

For the defence, it was said that as far as could be ascertained the 
question of whether a car could be held to come within the ambit of 
s. 1 of the Betting Act was a new point. The question to be decided 
was the meaning of the words “ other place” in s. 1. The defence 
submitted that it was a place which was fixed and that as a car could 
be moved it could not be held to be a “ place.”” The whole point was 
one of localization. If a car was so placed that it could be found by 
anyone at anytime that would make it a place; but unlike a house 
a car could be driven away. 

For the Commissioner of Police, it was urged that on each of the 
days when observation was kept, the car was always in the same place. 
From time to time it moved and then came back to the same place. 
The prosecutor reminded the court that a box and an umbrella had 
been held to be “a place ” within the meaning of s. |, and submitted 
that a car could also be brought within the ambit of the section. 

The court decided to convict, and it was stated that the runner had 
eighteen previous convictions for betting and had paid fines totalling 
£445. There were no previous convictions against the builder. 

The runner was fined £100 and the builder £20, and each was 
ordered to pay £7 12s. costs. 


COMMENT 

It will be recalled that the relevant words in s. 1 of the Act are those 
which provide that no house, office, room, or other place shall be 
opened, kept, or used for the purpose of the owner, occupier, or 
keeper thereof, or any person using the same . . . betting with persons 
resorting thereto . . . 

There have been many decisions on the meaning of the word “ place ” 
in this section and it will be recalled that the matter was most carefully 
reviewed by the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords in Powell v. 
Kempton Park Racecourse Co. Ltd. (1899) 63 J.P. 260. 

It is interesting to note in passing that in 1899 it was possible to 
spare the services of six members of the Court of Appeal and no 
fewer than nine peers to consider the matter. Lord Halsbury, L.C., 
said that any place, which was sufficiently defined, in which a betting 
establishment might be conducted would satisfy the words of the 
statute and in view of this it would seem that in the circumstances 
set out above there can be no doubt that the East Ham justices es 
the right conclusion. R.L.H. 


PENALTIES 

Norwich—July, 1954. Suffering prostitutes to continue to remain 
in a refreshment house. Three charges. Fined £10 on each charge 
Defendant was fined £5 on each of two similar charges igeFebruary 
of this year. 

Beaconsfield—July, 1954. (1) Selling spirits without a licence. (2) 
Possessing a still for distilling spirits. (3) Illegally making spirits. 
(1) Fined £20. (2) Fined £5. (3) Fined £5. 

Middlesbrough—July, 1954. Obtaining money from the National 
Dock Labour Board by falsely pretending that they were employed 
on certain dates by the British Transport Commission. Four 
defendants, three fined £10 and one fined £11. 

Middlesbrough—July, 1954. Being in possession of Indian hemp. 
Four months’ imprisonment and fined £50. Defendant, a native 
of British Guiana. 

Bognor Regis—July, 1954. Receiving stolen cigarettes. Two defendants. 
Each fined £5. Defendants, boys of seventeen and eighteen 
respectively, stated that they were earning £8 15s. a week. One 
received fifty cigarettes, the other forty. 

Brighton—July, 1954. Refusing to undergo a medical examination 
for national service. Three months’ imprisonment. 

Chesterfield—July, 1954. Selling a tin of frozen eggs unfit for human 
consumption. Fined £5 5s. A dirty and oily dishcloth 12” by 
19” was found in a tin of frozen eggs. 
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Cases on the Law of Contract. Second Edition. By G. 
(Publishers) 


and C. H. S. Fifoot. London: Butterworth & Co. 
Ltd. Price 40s. net. 


When the first edition of this work appeared in 1946 we welcomed 
it as a valuable addition to the library of the practising lawyer, as 
well as a most helpful book for the senior law student. It was designed 
originally as a companion to the text book on Contract by the same 
authors, which appeared in 1945 and is probably the best instructional 
work upon the subject ; it has, in the eight years of its life, come to 
be regarded in University law schools and elsewhere as a work to 
be studied for its own sake. 

The learned editors are both engaged in tuition and, we imagine, 
the cases have been selected primarily for the guidance of their pupils, 
but (as we have said in relation to a few other students’ books from 
time to time) this is no reason why the practitioner should not share 
the benefit of having such a collection available for use. Solicitors, 
who are concerned in preparing articled clerks to take their place 
in legal life, should pay particular attention to this new edition, since 
it embodies twenty-five new cases and, on several points, has sub- 
stituted new for old authorities. Thirteen of the latter have been 
dropped so as to save space. The learned editors have also adopted 
the expedient of omitting a second judgment, where the leading 
judgment in the Court of Appeal or leading speech in the House 
of Lords is sufficient to show the ratio decidendi. Looking through 
the list of cases, we do not find that the book has suffered from any 
of the omissions. The old favourites are still there, such as Car/ill 
v. Carbolic Smokeball Company, Eastwood v. Kenyon, Couturier v. 
Hastie, Pearce v. Brooks, and others, while the book has been 
strengthened by bringing in the important cases decided since the 
first edition. We notice that the cases which are set out at length 
in the text are printed in bold type with full references in the table 
of cases, instead of in a separate table ; this is a minor detail, but help- 
ful to the student. There is also a separate list of cases in the table 
of contents, where they are arranged, not in alphabetical order but 
under the main headings of the law of contract. The first of these 
headings, “* The Phenomena of Agreement,” will be less familiar than 
the words “ Offer and Acceptance,” but thereafter the headings are 
those which one would expect to find—such as Consideration, Mis- 
take, Undue Influence, Privity, and so forth. Time and experience 
will show whether anything has been lost by omitting certain second 
judgments, but we notice that the leading judgment in each case 
included in the book is always so full that there would, probably, 
not be much advantage in pursuing the theme through the different 
phrasing of other judges. Indeed, it has been found by some law 
tutors that students tend to become confused, when asked to read 
two or more judgments leading to the same result, although of course 
they have to learn to read more than one judgment where there is a 
dissenting member of the court, since otherwise they would not 
acquire the habit of looking at both sides of a question. 

The book comprises not quite 450 pages, so that it will be no undue 
increase of the student’s burden to be compelled to master it, and 
our experience with the first edition, as a work for editorial reference 
(apart from its primary purpose as a work of instruction) satisfies 
us that, in its new and rather expanded form, it will take rank as 
part of the equipment of the serious student, and one of the main 
tools of the tutor in preparing his pupils for examinations in the law 
of contract. 


The Home Office. 
and Unwin, Ltd. 
Price 15s. net. 


By Sir Frank Newsam. London: George Allen 
New York: Oxford University Press, Inc. 


This is one of the “ New Whitehall Series,” prepared under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. The pur- 
pose of the series is described as being to provide authoritative descrip- 
tions of the present work of the major departments of government, 
and we notice that other volumes in the series have appeared or are 
in the press. The author of the volume now before us is Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for the Home Department, but he duly 
mentions in his preface that “* government departments work as a 
team,” and that senior colleagues have helped him with material and 
advice. The object has been to describe the principles which underlie 
the part played by the Home Office in the preservation of order and 
the maintenance of civil liberty, with some account of the relation- 
ship which exists between the Home Office and local authorities. 
Everybody knows some of the more conspicuous duties assigned to 
the Home Secretary by the constitution and carried out under his 
direction ; three or four of these duties are more or less regularly 
the subject of public controversy, such as the duty of advising 


the Queen in the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, and certain 
aspects of police administration. In the first chapter of the book 
before us, a short sketch of the varied duties of the Home Secretary 
is given, with an historical explanation of how that variety came 
about. The second chapter traces the office back to 1782, when 
it assumed substantially its present form, and then beyond that date 
to its origin in medieval times. An account is given of the most 
important functions added by statute to those performed under the 
prerogative, and from this the work proceeds to chapters setting out 
in order a number of the most important of the specific functions. 
The final part of the book gathers together some of the functions 
which are not affected (or are affected slightly) by statute, such as 
the Home Secretary’s position as intermediary between Her Majesty 
and the British Isles outside the United Kingdom, and in relation to 
Northern Ireland which is part of the United Kingdom. There is 
also a chapter on the international work of the Home Office under 
conventions and treaties, and another on the highly miscellaneous 
duties falling to the Home Secretary as residuary legatee of govern- 
mental powers. Rightly, in view of his own position, Sir Frank 
Newsam avoids the expression of opinions that could be contro- 
versial, and some readers may accordingly regard the work as rather 
flat in tone. It is, however, likely to be found full of interest by our 
own readers, and it ought to be in every public library and among 
the books compulsorily read in the upper forms of schools. We 
should like to think that it would circulate widely among the general 
public, who ought to know much more than they do about the con- 
stitution and methods of the larger government departments. Most 
of all, perhaps, does this apply to the Home Office, which affects the 
ordinary private person in his daily life far more than he is commonly 
aware. 
Obscenity in Books. London : John Lane, Bodley Head, 1954. Price 
6d. net. 


This is an informative little pamphlet, but its title may mislead, 
since it comprises nothing but the decisions in the court of first instance 
and the Court of Appeals in the American case about Ulysses in 
1933-1934. His honour Judge Woolsey in the United States District 
Court delivered one of the classic pronouncements upon the subject 
of liberty for artistic work, as viewed by the courts, and his decision, 
refusing to uphold the Customs in excluding Joyce’s Ulysses from 
the United States, was upheld by the majority in an exceptionally 
distinguished Court of Appeals. The judgments are set out in full, 
and there is a postscript by counsel who had led for the importers 
of the book. There is also a convenient note showing just how the 
proceedings came before the court, a point of some importance for 
the lawyer, which is not usually made plain in the numerous books 
dealing with literary criticism which have quoted extracts from Judge 
Woolsey’s judgment. It is not easy in this country to obtain a full 
report of what happened in this and similar cases. At the present 
time when there has been a fresh wave cf prosecutions and other 
types of legal proceedings in this country, aimed against publications 
alleged to be obscene, the publishers have performed a valuable 
service by making these American judgments available for study. 


Hangman’s Clutch. By Nigel Morland. Published by T. Werner Laurie 
Ltd. Price 15s. net. 
On the inside of the jacket of this book it is stated that “* Hangman’s 


Clutch is no dry-as-dust legal treatise. It is written in that swift, 
smooth style that has made him a popular novelist, with the dry humour 
and gentle satire for which he is noted.” 

There is no doubt that murder makes an appeal to the reading public. 
Why it should be so is perhaps not easy for all to understand. In 
this book, stories of real crimes are treated in fictional style. The 
sordid story of the Haigh murders is told in a chapter entitled “* The 
disintegrator.”” A Scandinavian case in which a disappointed suitor 
tried to poison his rival is given to the reader as “* Arsenic and Young 
Love.” In dealing with a French case the author starts by linking 
the reading of murder cases to a taste for wine, and writes “ But to 
return to an opening premise, we could do worse than sample a 
Burgundy, a Macon to complete the conceit, and seek it in Lyons, 
the third city in France.” 

Moreover, according to the author, “the Crippen case showed 
certain unusual qualities, but the widespread primary interest was 
aroused by a combination of lucky factors which, to newspapermen, 
turned it into a first class circulation builder” and he adds that the 
story broke in July when, in his view, editors are waiting for a freakish 
event, preferably slightly lunatic, to blow into epic proportions. 
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Readers who appreciate this attitude to the recounting of stories 
of sordid crime involving the death, in most of the cases, of an 
inoffensive and unoffending human being, will no doubt enjoy this 
book. The cases dealt with are the well-known ones of Heath, 
Thompson and Bywaters, Ruxton, Crippen and Haigh together with 
that of Herbert John Bennett, hanged in 1901, and the Scandinavian 
and French cases already referred to. 

The reader is given the background and some of the early history 
of the murderers and the stories are developed to show how they came 
to commit the capital crime. 

Readers may find the preface interesting, for the author expresses 
various controversial views. He considers that “ physical sexuality 
and its ancillary, eroticism ” are primary reasons for the world-wide 
criminality that now prevails, and that Hollywood is the primary cause 
of what he calls the loosened morality of today. He states that “* both 
in its products and in its private life Hollywood has the morality of the 
farmyard.” He is also a strong opponent of the abolition of capital 
punishment, and has not much good to say for psychiatrists. He 
agrees that societies have the criminals they deserve, and the criminals 
will, in his view, be kept to a reasonable minimum by fair, sane and 
ruthless treatment. It is perhaps a pity that the preface was not longer 
to develop these views in greater detail. 


The Law List. London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. Price 30s. net. 

The new issue of the Law List is not marked by major changes, 
but it continues its useful career, as one of the reference books that 
the lawyer will want to keep at hand. The list of counsel distinguishes 
those who participate in the legal aid scheme, and the circuit and 
sessions lists are given. Solicitors are grouped primarily according 
as their offices are in London or in provincial towns, and the latter 
also in a general alphabetical list. The office addresses and secre- 
taries of the local committees under the Legal Aid and Advice Act, 
1949, are set out, as are the offices of the various courts. There is 
full information about education for both branches of the profession. 
An international section gives selected information about many 
countries overseas, as well as lists of judicial personages, advocates, 
and solicitors, in the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. We 
know of chambers and offices which attempt to “ make do” with 
out-of-date editions. This is a mistake. The price of 30s. is modest, 
for all the current information which the Law List gives. 


Special Reasons. By W. E. Blake Carn. London: Shaw & Sons Ltd., 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4__ Price 6s. 

This is a second edition of a small volume published first in 1951. 
It is written by the clerk to the justices for the city of Leicester, 
and the first case cited is that R. v. The Recorder of Leicester, Ex parte 
Gablitas [1946] 1 All E.R. 615: 110 J.P. 228 in which the recorder 
allowed an appeal against a disqualification imposed by the city justices, 
and the High Court held that he had power so to vary the justices’ 
decision. The importance of this case, so far as “ special reasons ” 
are concerned, is that the Lord Chief Justice said that if courts are 
going to refrain from disqualifying when their power so to refrain 
depends on their finding special reasons they should state what those 
reasons are. 

In all, twenty cases are referred to. 
O’ Keefe [1947] 1 All E.R. 307, 111 J.P. 175 is really not concerned 
with special reasons at all but is included, presumably, because of 
its connexion with Williamson v. Wilson [1947] 1 All E.R. 306, 111 
J.P. 175. Also, Burrows v. Hall [1950] 2 All E.R. 156: 114 J.P. 356 
is concerned with the power, on a disqualification by conviction, to 
limit the disqualification to the class of vehicle being driven at the 
time of the offence, but it is useful to have it included with the other 
cases. 

Justices and their clerks, as well as practitioners, should be grateful 
to Mr. Carn for collecting these cases, and noting their salient points 
in this way. It is rather a terrifying thought that one small point of 
motoring law can justifiably give rise to such a book. Readers of the 
book may like to note that very recently (The Times, July 28, 1954) 
the High Court in Aichroth v. Cottie referred to Lines v. Hersom 
[1951] 2 All E.R. 650, 115 J.P. 494 (which is noted in Mr. Carn’s book) 
and indicated circumstances in which special reasons might exist for 
imposing a fine instead of imprisonment for the offence of driving 
while disqualified. 


One of them, Williamson v. 


Crimes that Made News. By Bernard O’Donnell. London: Burke 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 55 Britton Street, E.C.1. Price 12s. 6d. 

Crime books are many and varied, some good and some bad. 
This is one of the really good. The author is an experienced and 
accomplished writer, who has been crime reporting as well as producing 
other kinds of work, for many a year, and he knows just how to tell 
his stories without sensationalism or extravagance. Whether he tells 
in detail the story of a murder or reminisces discursively about a 
number of impostors and criminals of all sorts, he never fails to hold 
the reader’s attention. 
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Not the least interesting chapter is the first, in which Mr. O'Donnell 
tells how he has worked and why he found his tasks so fascinating. 
He made friends with many police officers, and established mutual 
confidence. He made his own inquiries and formulated his own thoeries, 
but he did not forget that those whom he interviewed soon after some 
terrible tragedy had feelings which he must be careful not to hurt. 
In more than one case he was instrumental in clearing a suspect, as 
in the amazing mystery of the Reading murder in which his friend 
Drew was cleared by an important witness at the very end of an inquest. 

Through the years Mr. O'Donnell acquired a knowledge of law and 
practice which has enabled him to deal with these cases with due 
appreciation of the legal issues involved and the value of the 
evidence. His comments on circumstantial and direct evidence will 
be endorsed by most readers with experience of the working of the 
law. 

There is no need to enumerate the cases dealt with in this book. 
They are well-chosen, some almost forgotten, others still well remembered 
and all of them related with careful marshalling of facts, accompanied 
by what is always fair comment and often shrewd observation. 
The book is always absorbing and sometimes amusing, especially 
when the author tells of some of his friendly contacts with some of 
the “* crooks ” who interested him. 


Over Seventy. Published for the Sir Halley Stewart Trust and National 
Old People’s Welfare Committee by the National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Price 5s. net. 


This is a report of an investigation into the social and economic 
circumstances of one hundred people of over seventy years of age, 
who were either living singly or as a married couple or with one 
other person of pensionable age. The emphasis was on depth 
rather than breadth which has resulted in giving a personal and 
intimate picture of those concerned. The report shows the use 
and effect of the social services on those who were interviewed. 
Contrary to the views commonly held there was strong evidence to 
refute the belief that there is a weakening of family ties and neglect 
of parents by their children. The old people generally were found 
to be keen readers and libraries may note that large type reading 
is much needed. Sheltered or covered seats in public parks and 
gardens are needed for the use of old people who frequently sit there, 
sometimes for hours. These are only two of the many points men- 
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tioned in the report which are of interest to local authorities in varying 
fields. The value of the report is enhanced by the references which 
are included to other reports but perhaps one of the most important 
matters disclosed is the need for better facilities for elderly people 
to become aware of the services which are available to them—both 
statutory and voluntary. 


The County Court Practice, 1954. By Judge Dale, Mr. Registrar 
Humfrey and R. C. L. Gregory. London: Butterworth & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd. ; Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd.; Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd. Price 75s. net. 

The Annual County Court Practice is one of the publications of 
which the general practitioner in law will, if he is prudent, take care 
to secure the most up-to-date edition. To do so is especially important 
this year, because the County Court (Amendment) Rules, 1953, and 
the County Court Fund Rules, 1953, now take the place of earlier 
rules which are revoked. This edition also contains the Legal Aid 
(General) (Amendment No. 1) Regulations, 1954, added while the 
book was in the press; these make a number of amendments to 
the regulations of 1950 set out in the body of the book. The Dis- 
tress for Rent Rules, 1920, have been revoked and re-enacted by the 
Distress for Rent Rules, 1953, which will be found under the title 
Distress. Under Housing the book gives those provisions of the Local 
Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953, which affect 
practice in the County Court ; under Licensing the repeal and replace- 
ment of older legislation by the Licensing Act, 1953, is noted, so 
far (again) as this affects the County Court. The preface mentions 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill, which was before Parliament when 
the book was put in hand, but for this year the Leasehold Property 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1951, still holds the field and is fully 
annotated. The law is stated generally as at the end of 1953, but 
cases decided this year have been written in where possible. 
Altogether, an edition which the practitioner, and the local govern- 
ment office, cannot afford to do without. 


Who Are the Guilty? By David Abrahamsen, M.D. London: Victor 
Gollanz Ltd., 14 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Price 13s. 6d. net. 

This book, says the author in his preface, constitutes a broad mental- 

hygiene plan based on educational aspects and represents a synthesis 
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of our present knowledge about the relationship between the human 
mind and delinquent activities. Laws will have meaning only if we know 
the reasons why people commit antisocial acts. 

There is his starting point. Those who already put their faith in 
psychiatry will find in this book more material in support of their 
belief. Those to whom psychiatry and psychoanalysis are abomination 
will doubtless remain unconvinced. Dr. Abrahamsen, who has had 
experience at Sing Sing prison, has drawn upon many cases in his own 
practice and among prisoners in America, and he seeks to show how 
the causes of crimes can be discovered and often cures effected by 
his methods of treatment. He has found the delinquent profoundly 
interesting and has obviously worked with enthusiasm and untiring 
patience. A tendency towards delinquency in a child, he contends, 
is often evidence of some mental illness. Therefore, he says, let us 
delve into the intrinsic mechanism of his mind. In the next chapter 
he deals with crime and the human mind. On this, he says: “ We 
have not been able to solve the problem of crime because until recently 
so few were interested in finding out what was going on in the mind 
of the delinquent.”” Naturally, a chapter is devoted to the psychology 
of the criminal. 

In dealing with motives for crime the author shows how surface 
motives are not always the real motives, which is undoubtedly true. 
This is a matter in which the psychologist can often be of assistance 
to a court. Many readers will however take leave to differ from the 
statement that robbery is a symbolic expression of rape, and that many 
of the offenders’ crimes were in a symbolic way an expression of their 
sexual desire, even though the statement is supported by some par- 
ticulars of sexual offenders who committed other crimes. 

There is a chapter on prisons and imprisonment which contains 
some thoughtful comments on the prison system and of prison staffs. 
He goes so far as to say “ Prisons are unworthy of a society which 
calls itself enlightened.” His last chapter is entitled “ Education is 
Prevention.” 

Dr. Abrahamsen has written a prevocative controversial book with 
much of which many people will disagree. It is at all events the work 
of a man of experience who has thought much and arrived at definite 
conclusions. It is full of examples of real human interest. We commend 
it to all who want to know what some present day psychiatrists are 
thinking and doing. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review 
Dear Sir, 

Your note on youthful insobriety (at p. 400, ante) is based on the 
assumption that this has shown a significant increase throughout the 
country in recent years. Such an assumption is excusable, for the 
daily press recently published alarmist reports to the effect that 
drunkenness among civilian youths is between two and three times 
as prevalent as amongst the rest of the adult population and that 
drunkenness convictions among girls rose by eighty per cent. between 
1950 and 1953. 

To examine these assertions and the evidence on which they are 
based, however, is to be reminded of the Russian folk tale in which 
a wolf, if it succeeded in creating panic flight, grew to the size of an 
elephant and, if faced, shrank to the size of a beetle. For this is what 
one finds. The alarmist reports were based on a survey of reports 
by chief constables in twenty centres. Other chief constables, it is 
said, were asked to furnish figures but could not do so. The twenty 
centres showed a rise in drunkenness convictions of “ under 21’s ” 
from 466 in 1950 to 559 in 1953. This was presented in the form 
of a percentage, of course, with the blithe assumption that what was 
true of the twenty centres must be true also of the country as a whole. 
Yet, by the same token, if the chief constables of Hull, Grimsby and 
Salford had been among the majority who did not furnish reports, 
the survey would have “ proved” that youthful drunkenness was on 
the decline! If the figures for these three places are disregarded, 
convictions in the centres surveyed are shown to be lower last year 
than in 1950. In other words, there was no significant increase shown 
except in two fishing ports and a docks centre. If the survey proved 
anything at all it was that the problem of youthful insobriety was a 
local one and not a national one. - : 

The assertion that drunkenness among girls increased by eighty 
per cent. repays special scrutiny. The “eighty per cent.” is eleven 
cases in a population of over 4,000,000 over four years. And this 
was held to be “a sharp rise in drunkenness convictions amongst 
girls (implicity throughout the country) “ reflected in an increase 
of illegitimate births ” ! 


To trace the source from which the press drew its information and 
inspiration is to provide an interesting sidelight on the manner in 
which the nation receives some of its instruction on social problems. 
The material on which the press reports were based was issued by 
the Economic Research Council. That body undertook the survey 
at the request of the United Kingdom Alliance, which was founded 
for the suppression of the liquor trade and which, for all I know, 
may have the same object still. The Morning Advertiser (a licensed 
trade paper) recently pointed out that the secretary of the council 
is also the public relations officer of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

How much the nation pays for its peculiar pastime of distressing 
and scandalizing itself without proven need, to put it at its lowest, 
is something the historian may work out in future. Some loss, cer- 
tainly, there must be of our prestige abroad, for the alarmist reports 
will have circulated through the press the world over. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. G. P. SMITH. 
Colin Langley & Smith, 
Solicitors, 
82 Hagley Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review 
TRAVELLING EXPENSES 

I was astonished to read the paragraph at p. 480 about a case 
at Grimsby County Court relating to a claim for travelling expenses 
by a member of the Lindsey county council. You say that judgment 
by consent was given by the learned registrar in favour of a county 
councillor who sought to obtain from the county council travelling 
expenses over and above those which he had paid. This statement 
is totally inaccurate. The claim was for travelling expenses which 
the councillor declared he had actually paid for third class rail, bus 
and taxi fares. It would also appear from your paragraph that the 
councillor claimed first class fare. This again is quite wrong. No 


Dear Sir, 
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item of the claim before the registrar was in respect of first class 
fare. The reason the county council resisted the claim in the first 
instance was that the councillor in their opinion failed to give suffi- 
cient details of the amounts claimed for third class rail, bus and taxi 
fares. After hearing the claimant on oath, the registrar appeared to 
be satisfied that the councillor had in fact incurred the expenses and 
that the hiring of taxis was reasonable. The solicitor appearing for 
the county council accordingly agreed to judgment by consent. 

Unfortunately, the claimant, who appeared in person, was per- 
mitted to introduce a lot of totally irrelevant matter relating to earlier 
claims which had been the subject of a surcharge by the district 
auditor and an unsuccessful appeal against the auditor’s certificate 
to the Minister of Housing and Local Government, and this is what 
caused the confusion in the newspaper reports. 

As I feel that your paragraph is an adverse criticism of the county 
council and their legal adviser, I shall be glad if you will without 
delay publish a correction. 

I would like to add that I fully agree with the views expressed in 
your original article at p. 369: indeed, I had expressed similar views 
and acted upon them long before your article appeared. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. COPLAND, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County of Lincoln—Parts of Lindsey, 
P.O. Box 17, 
County Offices, Lincoln. 

(We are greatly obliged, and glad to know that the issue was merely 
of the accuracy of the accounts, upon which judgment by consent 
was quite natural; that there was no question of the claiming of 
first class fares, and that the learned clerk of the county council agrees 
with us upon the main point. We are interested also to learn of the 
audit matter, which seems to indicate that the Minister also agrees 
with us.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.] 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
DEAR Sir, 

With reference to the recent editorial note of the unsuccessful 
prosecution of a Liverpool solicitor concerning the alleged dissuasion 
of a witness in an American court martial, this omitted two vital 
points which might have offset a certain tendency in it. The first 
is that it was stated by the American law expert who was called by the 
prosecution that it would be part of the normal duties of a diligent 
defence counsel to visit prosecution witnesses, including the witness 
who was visited here, and advise them of their rights—as was done in 
this case. Furthermore your editorial note omitted reference to the 
fact that the solicitor concerned was accompanied by an American 
military lawyer who was entrusted with the defence of the accused 
together with the solicitor. He was not called by the prosecution as a 
witness which, in the circumstances, was most strange. 

Yours truly, 
BRIAN WOODHAMS. 

[We are obliged for this information supplementing the newspaper 
account. What was said by the American expert witness bears out 
the impression we said we had gathered from American books, about 
the practice. It is interesting also to learn, what did not appear in the 
newspaper, that an American colleague was present when the English 
solicitor saw the witness.—Ed., J.P. and L.G.R.]} 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
ADOPTION, CHANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME, RELIGIOUS 
PERSUASION 

Your correspondent “Synom” and your reply on p. 444, both 
assume that a child baptised in the Roman Catholic Church can be 
““ rebaptized ” in the Church of England. This is not canonically 
possible. The Church of England recognizes baptism by other denom- 
inations, if they carry out the rite in accordance with the customary 
formularies ; moreover the form of baptism in the statutory Book 
of Common Prayer requires the officiating Minister to inquire if the 
child has been baptised or not. 

According to Coke (Litt. 3a) a christian or first name could not be 
changed, but if, as your article at 115 J.P.N. 727 suggests, the effect 
of s. 18 (2) of the Adoption Act of 1950 is that this dictum no longer 
applies where an adoption order is being made, it would appear that 
the court can give legal recognition to the wishes and intention of 
the adopters without concerning itself about ecclesiastical formularies. 
Canonical recognition of the new names could be obtained under a 
constitution of 1281 when the child is confirmed. 

Yours faithfully, 
APOLLO. 
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PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Robert Pottér, until recently deputy town clerk of Leigh, 
Lancs, has succeeded Mr. E. Hutchinson as town clerk of Bacup, 
Lancs. Mr. Hutchinson’s appointment as clerk to Castleford, Yorks, 
urban district council, was reported at 118 J.P. 442. Mr. Potter 
was admitted in May, 1948, after serving his articles under two town 
clerks of Carlisle, Cumb.—Mr. F. G. Webster and Mr. H. D. A. 
Robertson, the present town clerk. Prior to his service with Leigh, 
Mr. Potter was senior assistant solicitor to Carlisle county council. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, deputy town clerk for St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 
has been appointed town clerk. Mr. Taylor was admitted in October, 


1938. 
OBITUARY 
Mr. E. J. Hughes, clerk to Aberdare, Glam., urban district council 
from 1934 to 1948, has died. Mr. Hughes formerly practised as a 
solicitor in Aberdare. 


MAGISTERIAL MAXIMS, XVIII 


A Certain Chairman of Justices, who had been Sworn of the Com- 
mission for Long Years, was in many respects a Most Excellent 
Magistrate, but in One Respect he was possessed of a Grave Fault 
which made the Local Advocates reluctant to accept Cases in the Court 
over which he Habitually Presided, this same Fault being a Great 
Unwillingness to Award to a successful Prosecutor, Complainant, or 
Defendant, an Advocate’s fee of any sum commensurate with the 
Amount of Work which had been put into the Case, or the Length of 
the Hearing. 

In vain did the Clerk, on numerous occasions, remonstrate with 
him ; equally vainly did Advocates, sometimes Politely, and other times, 
Impolitely, expostulate. No matter what the case, no Pleader was ever 
allowed more than “ One Eleven six,”’ a figure which, in his early 
Magisterial days, in the far-off past, had often been adequate, but 
which, in later times, was Totally Uneconomic in all Respects. 

As a result, successful litigants were more often than not compelled 
to Dip, far more Deeply than they should have been obliged to, into 
their Own Pockets to remunerate their Legal Advisers at a Reasonable 
Scale. 

This parsimonious procedure continued for Some Length of Time, 
until none but the Young and Inexperienced would accept work in 
that Court, and as a Result the Business thereat was carried on only 
with considerable Difficulty and Delay. Often the Clerk, already 
Overworked, was compelled to act as Advocate for both Sides, a Course 
of Action, though he was a Fair-minded and Impartial Official, that did 
not fail, so frequently did it occur, to cause some Adverse Comment in 
legal and lay Circles, and which was undesirable in many Respects. 

For how long this State of Affairs would have lasted, it is not possible 
to say, had not Fate taken a Timely Hand by Causing the Worthy 
Chairman himself to be the Nominal Prosecutor in a Small Matter, the 
details of which are Unnecessary to this Narrative, but which the Chief 
Officer of Police (due, it was darkly Hinted, to whispers from Official 
and Unofficial sources) declined to Take up. 

The case duly came before the Bench, the Worthy Chairman on this 
occasion, sitting next to his Advocate in lieu of amongst his Colleagues, 
the Offender convicted and ordered, inter alia, to pay the usual miser- 
able Thirty-one and Six Advocate’s fees. 

It was a few weeks later, when the Chairman received from his Legal 
Representative a Bill of Costs, moderate in itself, but considerably more 
than the Court, copying but his Own Example had Allowed, that he 
began to Realize that what was Sauce for the Goose was also Relish 
for the Gander, for calling upon his Solicitor for some Explanation, 
he was Met with that saying of Montaigne, known to all, 

“Le proufit de l'un est Dommage de I'aultre ” 
which he Translated to himself as meaning, in the Broadest Sense, 

““When the Guilty does not Pay, the Innocent must.” 

Thus he Learned the Lesson that whilst Due Economy must always 
be observed in Dealing with Public, or other Persons, Monies, yet 
there must be Reason in All Things. He consulted his Clerk on the 
Matter, and after an Enlightening Interview on Many Points—con- 
ducted on Both Sides with Great Friendliness—he began to Adjust his 
Mind to modern Conditions anent Costs and Allowances, not only on 
Certificates B and D, but also against unsuccessful Litigants, to a scale 
which, though not Lavish, was at least Reasonable. 

After his Retirement from the Bench he would often Regale acquain- 
tances with the Story of how he had been Caught in his own Net. 
One such acquaintance once murmured a remark about the Labourer 
being worthy of his Hire, whereupon the still Worthy, but now Supple- 
mental, Justice replied, with a gust of Laughter, that if Scripture was to 
be Quoted it was far more Apt in his case that it should be from that 
portion known to the Ancients as 

“THE LAW and the PROPHETS.” 
AESOP II. 
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MUSES, MYTHS AND MATRIMONY 


Our recent remarks in these columns on incompatibility in 
marriage, ante, p. 505, though supported by the great authority 
of John Milton, were not illustrated by recent examples. We 
venture therefore to return to the subject today, with instances 
from current newspaper reports, and we propose to put forward 
our own theory to account for the fact that stability in married 
life is difficult of attainment where the one partner is over- 
endowed with a share of artistic temperament, while the other is a 
placid, practical, down-to-earth man or woman. 

In a recent case at Chester Assizes a decree nisi of divorce was 
granted to a husband on the ground of his wife’s desertion. 
The wife before marriage had been an actress, and after two 
years of married life she felt again the call of the stage. The 
husband endeavoured to reason with her ; but the glitter of the 
footlights, the glamour of the theatre, the excitement of playing 
to an audience, the romance of make-believe, proved too strong. 
She returned to the milieu she loved, and he had not seen her 
since. 

In the Divorce Division in London, decrees on the ground of 
cruelty were granted to both spouses. The husband was a 
sculptor ‘* with unusual ideas about religion, social organization 
and art,”’ and the wife was “ at heart a conventional woman.” 
Either ef the parties, said the Commissioner, might have got on 
perfect} Well with a different spouse, but this marriage was hope- 
less» Be@ftuse they were completely different in temperament and 
outlook. 

A decree of restitution was also granted to a wife who * became 
apprehensive *’ when she discovered that three books on poetry 
had been given to her husband by a woman friend—a somewhat 
incongruous gift “ in return for a book on golf.” The wife did 
not share her spouse’s interest in poetry, and her attempts to 
persuade him to end this dangerous friendship had resulted in his 
leaving her. 

At Cardiff a decree of divorce was granted to a wife whose 
husband had deserted her, allegedly because she insisted on going 
frequently to dances with a man friend. The husband was not 
interested in dancing, and the wife found another partner to take 
her. Such disparity, said the Commissioner, “ is very unlikely 
to produce harmony in the home.” 


Examples of a similar kind could be multiplied. What are 
the root causes for the intolerance of the staid, practical type of 
mind, against the aesthetic temperament, and for the impatience 
of the artist with the everyday tameness of domestic life ? 

It is a commonplace in judicial circles to speak of deceased 
testators who seem still to rule their families from their graves. 
Power and influence die hard ; and the principle applies not only 
to persons, but also to institutions and traditions, which continue 
to regulate our lives and actions for centuries after a conscious 
belief in them has become obsolete. The scientific canons of 
Aristotle, for example, remained unchallenged for nearly two 
thousand years, and even when new and original thinkers arose, 
it was still considered a heresy to question such venerable 
wisdom. And in the literary field the rich subsoil of Ancient 
Greece still fertilizes a great part of our produce today. 

Homer, Hesiod and their successors recount that Zeus, 
Father of Gods and Men, was wont to stray from the virtuous 
couch of his lawful wife, the Goddess Hera, and, despite his 
exalted position in society, to seek relaxation in the arms of other 
women. One such liaison was with the nymph Mnemosyne, 
whose name means Memory. This lady certainly took good 
care he should not forget her, for she presented him with nine 
daughters, known collectively as The Muses. All of them seem to 


have been well-educated girls, and all became (as we should now 
say) Heads of Faculties in the University of Parnassus—each 
partronizing one particular branch of learning. Clio presided 
over History, Euterpe over Music, Thalia was the Muse of 
Comedy, Melpomene of Tragedy. Terpsichore was the patroness 
of the Dance, Erato, Polyhymnia and Calliope of Erotic, Lyric 
and Epic Poetry. Urania (though her name to the modern ear 
suggests explosive potentialities) made Astronomy her special 
care. Poets and essayists, dramatists and historians, musicians 
and astronomers invoked their aid before embarking upon any 
work of importance. The opening lines of the /liad and the 
Odyssey, with their prayer to the Epic Muse, formed a model for 
successive generations of poets to follow. 


The academic activities of these Nine Muses seem to have 
afforded full self-expression for their talents. There is no 
record of any of them having found a husband, though all of 
them were on terms of friendly intimacy with Apollo, the God of 
Prophetic and Artistic Inspiration. Which of the young ladies 
was his favourite we do not know ; but scandal ascribed to him 
and one of the Nine the parentage of the divinity called Hymen. 
Hymen was the Patron of Weddings ; it was he who conferred 
upon the young couple the ecstatic bliss of the newly-married, 
and he who incited family and guests to joyous celebration and 
festive revel. And that is where the trouble began. 


Hera, the staid and virtuous consort of Zeus, was ex officio 
the Patroness of Marriage—Marriage as an institution, with an 
emphasis upon the stern duties and onerous restrictions (rather 
than the pleasures and privileges) that the word denotes. There 
is plenty of evidence in the legends to support the view that she 
cultivated a puritanical and jealous outlook, and even took a 
certain malicious pleasure in persecuting the objects and the 
illegitimate offspring of her husband’s secret amours. Although 
there is no positive account of any actual assault upon Mnemo- 
syne and her family, the reputation of her husband’s talented 
daughters was a phenomenon she could scarcely ignore ; and 
insult was added to injury when the handsome Apollo (another 
by-product of her husband’s infidelities) was named by rumour 
as the putative father, and one of the Nine as the mother, of the 
young Hymen, who had the effrontery to intrude into the matri- 
monial activites which were her special field. From that day to 
this the family feud has persisted. Nothing but strife and con- 
flict has resulted from all contacts between the devotees of 
Hera—the upholders of the domestic virtues—marital fidelity, 
the home and family life—and the worshippers of Hymen, 
Apollo and the Muses—the poets, the artists, the musicians, 
the lighthearted sensualists, who follow the delights of wine, 
women and song. A.L.P. 


NOTICES 


The next court of general quarter sessions for the borough of 
Grantham, Lincs, will be held on Wednesday, September 22, 1954. 


The next court of general quarter sessions for the borough of 
Shrewsbury, Salop, will be held on Wednesday, September 15, 1954, at 
the Shirehall, Shrewsbury, at 11 a.m. 


The next court of quarter sessions for the city of Winchester will 
be held on Thursday, September 30, 1954, at 10.45 a.m. at the Guildhall, 
Winchester. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Civil Practice of the Superior Courts of South Africa. Joseph 
Herbstein, Q.C., and Louis de Villiers van Winsen, Q.C., in collabora- 
tion with J. D. Thomas. Price 90s. plus overseas postage 5s. 6d. Cape 
Town, Wynberg, and Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Adoption—I/legitimate child of married woman—Consent of hus- 
band—Evidence of paternity. 

An application has been made to my court by spouses for the 
adoption of a child, C, accompanied by a birth certificate showing 
the mother as M and her husband, H, as the father. The application 
was accompanied by the written consent of M. No application was 
made to dispense with any other consent. A guardian ad litem, G, 
has been appointed, who has made inquiries and it now appears that 
the father of C is not H but NF, the natural father, and G has sent 
me a form purporting to be a statement made by M that NF (and not 
H) is the father and that she had not cohabited with H for about 
eighteen months before the birth of C. G asks if this is sufficient 
for the court to accept as evidence of the illegitimacy of C without 
consents of H (who cannot be found) or NF. The address of NF 
is given in M’s statement. This is a “ serial number” case and M 
does not propose to attend the hearing but will submit the above 
mentioned statement before a justice. : 

In a footnore to s. 2 of the <9 £4 Act, 1950 (Clarke Hall and 
Morrison on Children—A4th edn.), is stated “the mother of an 
illegitimate child is its parent, and for the purpose of the Adoption 
Act she is its only parent.” 

The following points arise on which I would like your guidance : 

1. The court should assume, presumably, that C (as is shown by 
the birth certificate) is a child of M and H until the contrary is proved 
to the court’s satisfaction. Is the signed statement proposed to be 
put in by M sufficient to rebut this assumption? Reference should 
be made to the recent decision in Watson v. Watson [1953] 2 All 
E.R. 1013. 

2. Section 32 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950, presumably 
permits M to give evidence of non-access. Should M be brought 
before the court to give such evidence on oath and not by the mere 
statement she proposes to file, and can the court accept such evidence 
alone or should H be served with notice of the application and be 
given an opportunity of being heard ? 

3. In M’s statement she states NF is the natural father. 
be accepted or should he similarly be made a respondent ? 

4. The birth certificate states that M and H are the parents. This 
in itself appears to be an offence under the Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration Acts. The child was born almost eighteen months ago. Should 
M prior to the adoption application take steps to have the entry 
in the register corrected ? 

5. What consents should be obtained in addition to that of M ? 

6. What (if any) further steps should be taken before the applica- 
tion is dealt with by the court ? 

If an order could and should be made on the facts given to the 
court now, without further steps being taken, NF is branded as the 
natural father without any order having been made against him and 
without his having a chance to rebut M’s statement. Furthermore 
H could conceivably claim that C is his child, and that he is being 
deprived of custody without an opportunity of being heard. Sistine. 


Can this 


Answer. 

There is a strong presumption that C is legitimate, and the court 
must proceed on that basis until satisfied by admissible evidence that 
C is illegitimate. Accordingly, H must be made a respondent to the 
application, and every effort must be made to serve notice on him. 
If he cannot be found, his consent could be dispensed with on that 
ground, but it is preferable that the justices should ascertain the facts, 
and if satisfied that H cannot be the father, they would proceed as 
if he were not a respondent, because he is not a parent of C. As 
to NF, as he has not been adjudged to be the putative father of C, 
and apparently has not entered into any agreement to contribute 
towards C’s maintenance, he is not a person whose consent is required, 
and he need not be made a respondent. He not being a party to the 
adoption proceedings, and the order if made not having any effect 
upon his position, it can hardly be said that NF is branded. M has 
no doubt given false particulars to the registrar, but it does not seem 
necessary that the correction of the register which she is going to 
have made need be made before the application for adoption is heard, 
so long as the justices know all the facts. If the child is found not 
to be H’s, but illegitimate, only the name of M should be inserted 
in the order, and NF will not be mentioned. 

Our answers to the specific questions are therefore : 

1. Yes, the presumption must be acted upon until displaced. The 
signed statement is not evidence upon which the justices can act, 
even under the Evidence Act, 1938. 


2. She can, and should, be heard on oath. Certainly H should be 
given an opportunity of being heard if he can be found. Whether 
the court should accept M’s evidence without corroboration from 
H or NF or other witnesses, is for the court to decide, but in view 
of the strong presumption of legitimacy the court may require some 
compneeners before finding the presumption is rebutted. 

He need not be, see above. 

‘ It does not seem necessary to do this first, see above. 

5. None, if H is found not to be C’s father. 

6. See above. H must undoubtedly be given such opportunity if 
he can be found. 


2.—Contract—Landlord purchasing fitting upon tenant's undertaking to 
pay—Whether hire purchase. 

This council has a scheme whereby a tenant of a council house, who 
for his own enjoyment wishes to replace what may be termed an old 
fashioned fire grate by a modern grate, is granted permission so to do 
on condition that the tenant buys an approved type from a given list, 
and makes his purchase from one of a given list of dealers or merchants. 
The council instal the grate free of charge to the tenant, but from the 
dealer or merchant they receive a trade discount of between fifteen per 
cent. to twenty per cent. on the price of the grate which the tenant has 
purchased. The tenant enters into an undertaking with the council 
which, inter alia, provides that the grate when installed becomes 
the property of the council. 

As an enlargement of this scheme the council now suggest that where 
the tenant is unable to pay cash down for the grate the council will 
purchase the particular grate which the tenant chooses, and the tenant 
will repay the purchase price over a given period by instalments subject 
to the council’s making a charge of five per cent. on the cost of the 
grate, which would be additional to the trade discount which they 
would obtain from the trader. 

1. Do you consider that such a scheme would bring the transaction 
within the scope of the Hire Purchase Act, 1938 ? 

2. If so, can you please suggest a method whereby the scheme might 
be operated so as to avoid the provisions of the Act ? PURCAS. 


Answer. 
. No, in our opinion. There is no sale as between the council and 
x. ‘tenant. The grate is the council’s property from the outset and 
remains so. 
2. This does not arise. 


3.—Criminal Law—Evidence of similar offences. 

A man is charged with an indecent assault on a boy aged twelve 
and evidence has been brought before the magistrates of a conviction 
for a similar offence against a boy of nine years of age a year previously 
in circumstances which have some similarity. I shall be glad to have 
your views as to whether this evidence is properly admitted having 
in mind R. v. Sims [1946] 1 All E.R. 697, and the comments thereon 
in Noor Mohamed vy. R. [1949] 1 All E.R. 365. 

S. CARLICK. 
Answer. 

Having regard to the observations of Lord du Parcq in Noor 
Mohamid v. R., supra, we consider that the evidence ought not to be 
admitted. It has little or no probative value and tends only to show 
that the accused may be more likely than most people to commit 
such an offence. The case of Harris v. D.P.P. (1952) 116 J.P. 248 
shows that evidence of similar acts of this kind may sometimes be 
admissible but, even then, the court has a discretion to exclude it, 
and we think this is a case for exclusion. 


4.—Licensing—** Old” beerhouse licence which is also “ old” on- 


licence—Reference to compensation authority. 

We act for the owners of an ante-1869 beerhouse in this area. 
The premises do an excellent business, but are undoubtedly old- 
fashioned and lacking in modern sanitary accommodation. They 
are constructed on the side of a hill and to provide really proper 
sanitary accommodation would cost something in the region of £1,000 
or more as this would have to be built up from ground level. The 
magistrates felt that the brewery were not taking their request for 
additional sanitary accommodation very seriously and they were 
unwilling to accept the brewery’s modified proposals. Accordingly, 
not having power themselves to refuse renewal of the licence, they 
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referred the premises to the compensation authority under the provi- 
sions of s. 15 of the Licensing Act, 1953, intimating that “ the plans 
put forward by the brewery are not what we want and in these circum- 
stances we refer the house to the compensation authority.” 

As this reference is obviously on the grounds of unsatisfactory 
sanitary accommodation and having regard to the provisions of 
s. 14 (2) and (3) of the 1953 Act, is the reference a proper one? 
Having regard to the fact that an “ old beerhouse licence ” is defined 
quite separately in s. 14 (2) from an “ old on-licence” in s. 14 (1), 
is it considered that for purposes of the Act an old beerhouse licence 


is in fact an old on-licence within the meaning of s. 15 (1)? 
NEsEw. 


Answer. 

The licence in question, being an “old” on-licence as defined in 
s. 14 (1) of the Licensing Act, 1953, is also an “ old” beerhouse- 
licence as defined in subs. (2) of the same section. Thus, as it is an 
“old” beerhouse-licence, the licensing justices have no power-them- 
selves to refuse renewal except on one of the grounds specified in 
subss. (3) and (4) of the section; but the licensing justices are not 
restricted in their power to refer it, as an “ old” on-licence, to the 
compensation authority under s. 15 of the Act. 


5.—Magistrates—Jurisdiction and powers—Hearing of informations 
against local government members—Advisability of similar mem- 
bers, interested politically, being allowed to adjudicate. 

I am clerk of a petty sessional division with a number of courts 
sitting in different places throughout the area. 

At one of these courts, X next Wednesday, there is a hearing of 
a number of informations against members of Y urban district council, 
also within the division, under ss. 72 and 147 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1949. X and Y are adjoining urban districts and 
for obvious reasons the Director of Public Prosecutions, who prose- 
cutes, asked that the cases be heard at X although another court 
sits at Y. 

However, I have recently been asked whether members of the X 
urban district council who are magistrates, and in some cases members 
of the same political party, are competent to adjudicate. I can find 
no authority on the point. My personal opinion is that they could 
hear the cases, but it might be considered inadvisable. 

I would greatly appreciate any guidance you may be able to give 
me in this matter. Tora. 
Answer. 

Since the justices are not disqualified by the provisions of s. 3 of 
the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, and there appears to be no other 
statutory disqualification, we see no legal objection to the justices at 
X sitting in this case. If there is any particular justice who has been 
particularly concerned in connexion with election matters so as to 
create any feeling that he might show bias, he will of course be well 
advised to abstain from participating. The great thing is for the 
justices so to constitute the court as to give no cause for anyone 
to think there might be bias. 


6.—Road Traffic Acts—Disqualification “‘ by conviction”—Need for 
entry of disqualification in court register. 


Two cases have recently been taken in this county against persons 
who were found driving motor vehicles whilst disqualified, and in 
each case the certified copy of the previous conviction did not include 
the disqualification. 

It appears that certain clerks to justices hold the view that con- 
victions under s. 35 of the Road Traffic Act do not require entry of 
the disqualification, as that is automatic unless the bench find there 
are special reasons for not disqualifying. It appears that the court 
register is only endorsed if the special reasons are accepted and there 
is no disqualification. When the cases of driving whilst disqualified 
were heard in this county, the police officer, who produced the record 
of conviction, was unable to say whether or not the chairman made 
any reference to disqualification at the time of conviction. In both 
cases it was the defendant's defence that he had not been told of the 
disqualification. In both cases the magistrates dismissed the sum- 
monses alleging driving whilst disqualified, because of the defect 
in the certified copy of the conviction. 

I should be obliged for your observations as to the correctness of 
the procedure regarding the entry of the disqualification on the court 
register. JEREG. 


Answer. 

The case of Burrows v. Hall [1950] 2 All E.R. 156; 114 J.P. 356, 
indicates the view of the High Court on the point. In the J.P. report 
at p. 357 the Lord Chief Justice says “* Section 35 (2) obliges a court, 
in the absence of special reasons, to impose the penalty of disqualifica- 
tion for a period of twelve months.” On this authority we think 
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that the disqualification must, in the absence of special reasons, be 
imposed by the court, and should, therefore, be included in the 
adjudication entered in the register. 


7.—Road Traffic Acts—Door of motor vehicle not properly closed— 
Swings open and causes injury while vehicle in motion—Offence ? 

I shall be grateful for your opinion on the following set of circum- 
stances. 

A modern goods vehicle is being driven on a public road, and 
whilst passing a perambulator which is stationary on the footpath, 
the nearside door of the lorry swings open and strikes the perambulator 
on the hood, causing minor damage to it and slightly injuring the 
occupant. The offending door is examined afterwards and it becomes 
clear that the mechansim is not faulty and that the door could not 
have been properly fastened before to the accident. 

In your opinion, could a charge under reg. 72 of the Motor Vehicles 
(Construction and Use) Regulations, 1951, be sustained, stating that 
the door was not in such condition as not to cause or be likely to 
cause danger to other users of the road ? 

The doubt arises whether this regulation covers only mechanical 
or structural defect or whether it can be extended to cover what in 
this case appears to be negligence by someone in not properly fastening 
=< Since the driver was the sole occupant, he would no doubt 

iable. 


Is there any alternative charge you can suggest, please ? JANUS. 


Answer. 


We think that reg. 72 is intended to relate to the mechanical 
condition of the vehicle and its parts, and that in the circumstances 
detailed in the question the offence with which the driver might be 
charged is under the Highways Act, 1835, s. 78, “ by negligence 
causing hurt to a person upon a highway.” 


8.—Road Traffic Acts—Jnsurance—Tractor driven by owner's son, 
aged fourteen, with his father standing on the tractor behind him. 


A boy, aged fourteen years, is seen driving a land tractor on a 
public road. He is sitting on the driver’s seat with both hands on the 
driving wheel. Standing behind the boy, on the tractor chassis, is 
his father who is the owner of the tractor. The tractor was on an 
authorized journey in the course of the owner's legitimate business 
as a farmer. 

The insurance certificate in respect of the tractor contains the usual 
clause in respect of persons entitled to drive, viz., “ policyholder or 
any person with permission or on order, provided that the person 
driving holds a licence to drive the vehicle or has held and is not 
disqualified for holding or obtaining such a licence ” 

The boy, being fourteen years of age, was not therefore at an age 
at which he could obtain a licence to drive a tractor. With this point 
in mind and having regard to the stated cases of John T. Ellis, Ltd. 
v. Hinds [1947] 1 All E.R. 337, and Marsh v. Moores [1949] 2 All 
E.R. 27, I should be grateful to know if, in the circumstances described, 
any offence under s. 35 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, lies against either 
the father or his son. JUVAR. 


Answer. 


We are not told the terms of the cover given by the policy, but 
assuming that they were similar to those in Marsh v. Moores, supra, 
we think, following the reasoning in that case, that the answer must 
depend on whether the father was in such a position relative to his 
son and to the controls of the tractor that he could be said to be a 
driver of it, although his son was in the driving seat. If he was not 
in such a position then we think that both he and his son committed 
offences against s. 35; if he was we think no offence was committed. 


9.—Road Traffic Acts—Registration and Licensing Regulations, 1953 
—Failure to notify change of ownership—Continuing offence. 


A, a dealer, purchases a motor cycle some time at the beginning 
of August, 1953, and sells it later during that month. He does not 
notify the licensing authorities either of the purchase or of the sale 
of the vehicle, but the offences do not come to light until he is inter- 
viewed by the police on February 23, 1954, and proceedings are not 
commenced until March, 1954. 

I would appreciate your opinion as to whether s. 104 of the Magis- 
trates’ Courts Act, 1952, applies, or whether these are continuing 
offences which can be dealt with regardless of the fact that six months 
have expired. JISPER. 

Answer. 

We answered a similar question under the 1941 Regulations at 113 
J.P.N. 166, P.P. 11. We have nothing to add to the answer we there 
gave. In our view these are continuing offences. 
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A4123 links Birmingham with Wolverhampton and is a fine example of a modern 

trunk road built for unrestricted traffic flow. At Coseley and Rowley Regis safety zones have 

been created, both for pedestrians and traffic by vehicle-actuated road signals installed 

by Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd., to the 

— _ requirements of the M.O.T. and Staffordshire 
LECTRO-MATIC ; County Council. 


HE SIGN INTs The control equipment at both intersections 
pia § incorporates pedestrian phases. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Strowger House, Arundel! Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, 
London. Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO. Chartered Surveyors, 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 20685. 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand, Falmouth. 
Tel.: 189 and 1308. 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L. BALDOCK, B.Sc.,A.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Suryevor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel. 2388. 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A1., 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 

EXMOUTH.— PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate Agents ; 
Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and Sidmouth. 

ILFRACOMBE, COMBEMARTIN, WOOLA- 
COMBE —GREEN, F.V.I., F.F.B., F.CIA., Estate 
Agent, Auctioneer, Valuer. Tel. Business 973. Home 800. 
\Mracombe. 

OKEHAMPTON, MID DEVON.—!. GORDON VICK, 
Chartered Surveyor, Chartered Auctioneer. Tel. 22. 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. ILFord 2201 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
High Screet. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


Wis 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromley. 
RAV. 0185/7. 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, offices at 
3 Market Square, Dovar; |! Queen Street, Deal; 4 St. 
Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Estab-ished 1835 


LANCASHIRE 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—LOWDEN  & 


THWAITE, Auctioneers & Surveyors. 
18-24 Cornwallis Street. Tel. Barrow 364. 


POSTLE- 
Est. 1869. 


LANCASHIRE—(contd.) 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567. 


LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid. Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 

GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 
Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines). 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1855. Tel CENetral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.AL.P.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5). 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 & SHAWS BRI, 7866 & 


(E.A.L.) LTD. 


“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE., W.1. 
end et 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


J. H. W. SHAW, P.P.C.LA., F.A.LP.A., F.V1. 














ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO., Chartered Surveyors. 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel. 
Wil. 3836/7. 


ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116. 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charlies Il Street, St. 
James's Square, London, S.W.1. WhHitehali 39/1. 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

H. C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines) 

WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9. 


CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., Markham House, 138a 
Kings Road, S.W.3. Tel. KENsington 9894. Also in 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. Tel. SLOane 1891. 


WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
ETC.—KING & CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
725 Green Lanes, N.2!. LAB. 1137. Head Office 7! 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER, SON & 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 162 High Street. 
HOU 1184. 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888. 


CHAPMAN, 
Tel. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. Tel. 25206. 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 


ESHER.— W. J. BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
Tel. 12 


GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8. 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO., Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Station Road West, Oxted. 
and at East Grinstead, Sussex 


SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO., F.A.L.P.A,, 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 57 
Victoria Road, Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3. 


and 
870/1, 


Valuers 
Tel 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 


BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.DS. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton!. Tel. Hove 3528! (3 lines). 
And at London 


WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines. 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants). 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
F.A.|., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Tel. 
MiDiand 6811/2. 





Urean 1 DISTRICT OF HORNCHURCH 
Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor at a salary inaccord- 
ance with Grade A.P.T. VII (£735 x £25—£810 
per annum) of the National Scheme of Con- 
ditions of Service. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service, to 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, 1937 to 1953, and to the 
passing of a medical examination. 

Housing accommodation will be provided 
for the successful applicant if necessary. 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
undersigned, must be received not later than 
Wednesday, September 8, 1954. 


ym b. Go. 
Clerk of the Council. 


Council Offices, 
Billet Lane, 
Hornchurch. 


B‘ YROUGH OF WISBECH 


LEGAL CLERK required. Commencing 
salary within Grades A.P.T. I-III, depending 
on qualifications and experience. Experience 
conveyancing and County Court practice 
essential. Housing accommodation. Two 
referees. Closing date September 6, 1954. 
Further particulars from undersigned. 
N. E. DEWICK, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Wisbech. 


August 23, 1954. 


Cou NTY OF CUMBERLAND 


THE 
Solicitor. 
Previous experience in 
an advantage. Duties 
and general legal work. 

Applications, with particulars of education, 
experience and two referees, to be sent to the 
Clerk of the County Council, The Courts, 
Carlisle, by September 10, 1954. 


County Council require an Assistant 
Salary Grade Va/VII (£650—£810). 
Local Government 
include committee 








Printed in Great Britain by R. J. Acford Ltd., 


of the “ Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review,” 
without Reports Is. 3d., post free Is. Sd. 


Price 2s. 3d. with Reports, post free 2s. 5d. ; 


Little London, Chichester, Sussex. 
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ARWICKSHIRE COMBINED 
PROBATION COMMITTEE 


AREA 


Appointment of Whole-time Male Probation 
Officer 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Whole-time Male Probation Officer. 
Applicants must be not less than twenty-three 
nor more than forty years of age, except in 
the case of whole-time serving officers. The 
appointment will be subject to the Probation 
Rules, 1949-1954, and the salary in accordance 
with the prescribed scales. The successful 
applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination and to reside in the Nuneaton 
area. 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
undersigned, must be received not later than 
Saturday, September 18, 1954. 


L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
Secretary of the 
Committee. 
Shire Hall, 
Warwick. 


August 17, 1954. 


Justice of the Peace Ltd., at the Office 
Saturday, August 28, 1954. 
£3 10s. per annum without Reports. 





